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LIBRARY ANNIVERSARIES. 









Be Evanston. 
sts | Lhe celebration of a half century 
of public library service in Evans- 

, ee marks the close of fifty years of 
O! ftistinctive library development in 

aks Bthat cit 

62 ” 

in- | The mayor of the city issued the 

nd @ollowing proclamation: 






“The Evanston Public Library 
will celebrate its fiftieth anniver- 
sary tomorrow, October 16th. The 
trustees of the Library are to hold 
a public reception in the library at 
seven o'clock that evening. At the 
same time the Evanston Women’s 
Club will celebrate fifty years of cul- 
ture in Evanston. The club has 












“ generously offered its building and 
: hospitality in order that many citi- 





zens may come together to celebrate 












the birth of the Evanston Public 
Library and culture in Evanston. 


Therefore, inasmuch as the libra- 
ry trustees and the members of the 
Women’s Club have invited all citi- 
zens of Evanston to attend either 
at the Library Building or the 
Women’s Club to celebrate the es- 
tablishing of such forces in our com- 
munity, I urge all citizens to attend 
at the Library or the Women’s Club 
tomorrow, October 16th at seven 
P. M. in order to show their appre- 
ciation of these forces for better citi- 
zenship.” 

H. P. Pearsons, 
Mayor. 


The celebration was in a very real 
sense a civic one. The enrollment 
of forty-two percent of the city’s 
population as library patrons surely 
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bears a close relation to the success 
of the occasion. 

The Woman’s club gave the en- 
tire day to commemorating fifty 
years of culture in Evanston. Music 
in Evanston was discussed in the 
morning program. Art and archi- 
tecture at the luncheon. At the 
afternoon session Miss Wright gave 
her paper on The Library. She was 
followed by other speakers recall- 
ing early phases of the library and 
other educational work. 

Both the Woman’s Club and the 
Library kept open house in the ev- 
ening. Both places were thronged 
by visitors. Short programs of 
music and talks were given at both 
receptions. 

The new gift books—beautifully 
illustrated editions—were on dis- 
play in the library. These books, 
as well as six hundred dollars, were 
the gifts of friends, clubs and or- 
ganizations. A special book plate 
commemorating the occasion had 
been designed for the gift books. 

The children’s anniversary party 
occurred on Thursday. The chil- 
dren presented the play which had 
been written for this special occa- 
sion. Other children masqueraded 
as Joan of Arc, Lorna Doone, Alice, 
Little Women, Three Musketeers, 
Peter Rabbit, Aladdin, and many 
other old and new favorites. All the 
Twins were there. 

Such a great success was the 
party that the play had to be re- 
peated three times in order to ac- 
commodate the great throng of chil- 
dren. 

The recognition which the library 
received during the entire anniver- 
sary week is a convincing tribute to 
its importance as a social and civic 
institution. 

Library birthdays offer oppor- 
tunities for creating such library 
consciousness, and other libraries 
will no doubt be inspired by Evans- 
ton’s example to impress their aims 
and possibilities on their communi- 
ties. 
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Mattoon. 

The Mattoon public library ce, 
brated the thirtieth anniversary ¢ 
its founding, and the twentieth a. 
niversary in its present building, jy 
October. 

The library was just opened q 
December seventh, 1893, with 1 
books. In 1903 the library, consis. 
ing at that time of 5,055 volumes 
was moved into the Carnegie buil. 
ing, It now numbers 11,335 yo. 
umes and had a circulation last yer 
of 68,311 volumes. 

In an early record of the library 
board proceedings is a paragraph 
bearing amusing testimony to th 
change in ideas of service. —‘“In oy. 
der to preserve the books it is re. 
ommended that a pole or rope bt 
stretched opposite of the aisle sev. 
ing the cases so as to prevent pro 
miscuous handling of the books,” 


“QUALITATIVE” SERVICE 
FOR LIBRARIES. 

The Chicago public library a. 
nounces two new specialized forms 
of service for this year that are ful 
of interesting and worthwhile poss: 
bilities. Mr. Roden in announcing 
one of these plans says— 

“It seems clear that the ‘next stey’ 
in library service—if there is to be 
one—will be in the direction of 
tablishing more intimate person 
relations between the individual ani 
the vast and rather overwhelming 
resources of a public library.” 

A special room for teachers, with 
which is combined the office of the 
school department, is one of tht 
steps toward this end. The teachers 
of the Chicago elementary publi 
schools alone now number mote 
than eight thousand and constitute 
a special and an important class d 
book borrowers with very special it 
terests. A room for consultation 0 
the latest educational journals, clip 
pings, selected groups of books 
sample classroom libraries, lists, at! 
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now available to the teachers. It is 
hoped that the time thus saved to 
the teachers, and the personal ser- 
vice at their disposal, will make this 
a popular and increasingly valuable 
department. 


A newer and more unique form of 
service is the Readers’ Bureau in the 
reference department at the central 
library which offers advice to read- 
ers in the choice and arrangement 
of study courses along cultural lines. 
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The courses will, for the present, be 
limited to cultural subjects. Con- 
sultation service and all possible 
facilities for the use of reference 
books and other auxiliary material 
will be provided. Clubs and groups 
are also invited to submit their 
plans for special arrangements, and 
parcel post service, may be arranged 


for by the purchase of a parcelpost 
card for one dollar. Miss Alice M. 
Farquhar is in charge of this service. 





THE LIBRARY.* 


[By IDA Farp WricutT, Librarian Public Library, Evanston.] 


On her fiftieth birthday, the Ev- 
anston Public Library finds herself 
in the very prime of life, full of vi- 
tality and health, with no hint of 
age or immaturity. 

In reminiscent vein she harks back 
to the days of her youth—to tell you 
of her various homes and of how 
fast she grew, “‘so fast, in fact, that 
her elders were continually letting 
down her skirts.” 

To have grown from one thous- 
and to one hundred thousand vol- 
umes in fifty years—to have sent 
these volumes into the homes of the 
municipality four million five hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand times 
—to have had another four million 
volumes consulted for reference pur- 
poses during the fifty years—has 
that meant anything as a mental 
stimulus to the people of Evanston? 

Many of those who have used her 
resources testify in the affirmative. 
One says that the reading of a his- 
tory of painting, recommended by 
the public library, gave him the in- 
centive to attend the night school 
of the Chicago Art Institute for 
eight years. 

Another, a janitress, who had al- 
ways wanted to travel by rail and 
steamer, but who, because of an in- 
valid mother, had not gone outside 








of Cook County, says, “It does not 
matter now, for in my rocker, by 
my own stove, I have traveled all 
over the world through the library’s 
books”—and, in truth, she has, for 
she can talk with you most intimate- 
ly about Interlochen, Tokio, Portu- 
gal or the West Indies. 

A contractor, whose name ap- 
pears on the earlier records of the 
readers, was delighted to give his 
services to assist in making the 
shelves for the Book Auto, for, he 
said, “I know what books mean to 
the person from another land who 
has not had the opportunities of the 
American schools. Every bit of 
education which I have I owe to the 
books which I secured from the Ev- 
anston Public Library.” 

Just how many people there have 
been in Evanston, who, like Edison 
and the Wright Brothers attribute 
their start in life to public library 
books, the library can never know, 
but she has sufficient evidence to 
prove that during the past fifty 
years much leaven has been work- 
ing. 

Professor Loeb, the scientist, 
notes that in these days we imagine 
that, if we can only provide well 
equipped laboratories, important 
truth will soon be discovered. “But 


*Paper read at the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Evanston public 


library, October 16, 1923. 
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such,” he says, “is not the case. 
Real discoveries are actually made 
in the library, when the scientist is 
brooding over the thoughts of other 
men and rethinking them himself. 
The library remains the great es- 
sential to discovery.” 

Inately within her the public li- 
brary has certain drawing powers 
possessed by no other one institu- 
tion. 

She is non-political, non-religious 
and non-compulspry. Her books 
are selected to meet the needs of 
people of varing stages of intelli- 
gence and education, from the earli- 
est days of childhood throughout 
the entire gamut of life. They pro- 
vide the open forum for helping 
people formulate their opinions. 

In her reminiscent mood she likes 
to contrast the days of old with the 
present time. She recalls how close- 
ly she used to be guarded—how at 
first only those who could pay the 


subscription fee were permitted to 


use her treasures. Later, although 
no fee was charged, these treasures 
remained almost under lock and 
key, and no matter how much you 
longed to browse among them you 
were not permitted to go beyond the 
rail. 

Then came the day of release— 
the gates were opened wide and you 
could bury yourself in the philoso- 
phy alcove, in the art section, or 
among the cook books. 

But such was only the beginning 
of the releasing of the treasures— 
extension—extension work in libra- 
ties! How unintelligible would 
such words have been to her first 
librarians! 

Now these words connote a multi- 
tude of activities—the sending of 
books into the classrooms, fire and 
police stations, hospitals, old peo- 
ple’s homes—the establishing in 
schools of library stations for the 
neighborhood, the joint employment 
by school and library board of a 
supervisor of library work with the 
schools—the Book Auto—she can 
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almost hear her Board members of 
days gone by say, “If people have 
not enough ambition to go to a ]j- 
brary building, they can do without 
books! It is all nonsense—this 
peddling books as they do vegetab. 
les!” 

“But such,” she says, “is just the 
difference between the goals of the 
past and those of the present and 
future.” 

Our past ideals were formulated 
by European custom, which provid- 
ed libraries only for the scholars, 

One hunderd and fifty years of 
experience in working under a 
democratic form of government has 
demonstrated that such  govern- 
ment can function adequately only 
through the intelligence of all of her 
people. 

In America there has therefore 
been developed a form of library 
service which has no counterpart 
elsewhere in the world. 

It has been founded upon the 
principle that those things which 
make for an understanding of Amer- 
ican government, laws and_ ideals 
should be made as directly available 
to all people, native and _ foreign 
born, as are the commodities which 
supply the physical needs of life. 

So far only a few little side paths 
leading toward this goal have been 
traversed, but the finger of the fu- 
ture is pointing to the broad high- 
way along which will travel the 
caravans of books with a corps of 
expert assistants employed by the 
community to be reading advisers, 
to outline individual courses of 
study for the boy or girl who, be- 
cause of circumstances, had to leave 
school early, but who has as much 
ambition for further education as 
does the lad who is privileged to 
go to college. Advisers to the 
mother, who wishes to be directed 
to books on the special problems re- 
garding the child’s health and char- 
acter building, Adviser to the me 
chanic and electrician who wishes 
to work up in his trade through 
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home study. This highway extends 
on so far that not even the sight of 
the far visioned can begin to see 
the end. 

We are told, that with the arriv- 
al of the movie and the radio, book 
reading is fast becoming a lost art 
—however, statistics from libraries 
speak out loudly to the contrary. 
The printed page is the only perma- 
nent record, it can be enjoyed any- 
where, at any time of day or night 
without additional equipment, and 
is the one agency which tends to 
keep the boy and girl, man and 
woman in the home. 

In speaking of some of the newer 
inventions which have created the 
universal craze for “listening in,” 
Samuel Crothers, our American es- 
sayist, says, “What are such 
achievements as compared with the 
invention of writing and printing, 
and the creation of the modern book! 
To “listen in” on a recital or an ad- 
dress a thousand miles away is in- 
deed a marvel, but what is that com- 
pared with the privilege of listening 
in to the poetry of Milton, the 
drama of Shakespeare, the dialogues 
of Plato, the songs of Homer, or 
the parables and sermons of Jesus, 
as any of us can do at any time with 
just a book in our hands!” 


“The invention of printing and 
the creation of the modern book 
have made the mind of every great 
thinker of the last three thousand 
years or more a broadcasting sta- 
tion for the continuous and world- 
wide dissemination of the messages, 
ideas, thoughts and hopes that have 
given the world most of the things 
that make life worth living today. 
In the book we have the greatest 
thing that all the centuries of in- 
vention have produced, and, in spite 
of all the glamor and furore aroused 
by the new and strange inventions 
of the day, the public library may 
have and should have the ever con- 
scious joy and assurance of know- 
ing that in any truly valid estimate 
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of values, the things with which she 
is daily dealing, and the service that 
she is rendering, are things which 
represent the supreme achievements 
of the human mind, and the whole 
process of civilization.” 

That in Evanston the public li- 
brary has been able to be a center 
for the dissemination of human 
thought, along widely varying lines, 
is due in a large measure to the sup- 
port which the Mayors and City 
Councils have given to the Library, 
and to the judgment and balance 
maintained by the Book Commit- 
tees and Librarians throughout the 
fifty years. 

But even such splendid support 
and judgment did not produce the 
Evanston Public Library of today, 
for your library is a composite of 
effort, not only of those directly con- 
nected with its administration, but 
also of the community at large—the 
book collection, almost double that 
of the average city, contains thous- 
ands of volumes which have been 
contributed by individuals. 

The music department, so gener- 
ously equipped and endowed by 
Prof. George Albert Coe, in memory 
of his wife, one of Evanston’s most 
loved musicians, is, according to a 
recent government report, the larg- 
est in any city of the size in the 
country. Professor Coe’s most 
recent gift, the Duo-Art reproduc- 
ing piano, makes it possible for any- 
one to hear the world’s greatest 
compositions as interpreted by Pad- 
erewski, Percy Grainger, Harold 
Bauer and many another artist. 

The medical section, for the use of 
doctors and nurses, is indeed a 
worthy tribute to those in whose 
honor it was founded, Doctor Web- 
ster, Doctor Christopher and Doctor 
Brayton. 

The collection of a thousand books 
of plays and works on the drama, 
provided for and kept up to date by 
the Drama Club of Evanston, is 
quite the envy of other cities who 
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are awakening to the value of the 
movement for the revival of the 
drama, which movement has its 
birthplace in Evanston. 

The building which houses this 
broad-casting station could not have 
been the beautiful and _ practical 
working unit which it is, had it not 
been for the generous contributions 
of individuals and organizations. 

Lastly, but without which all else 
would be of little avail, is the con- 
tribution which the people of Ev- 
anston, collectively and individually, 
have made through their apprecia- 
tion of the value to the community 
of books and book service. 

This golden jubilee has been the 
occasion for the bringing out, 
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through words and gifts, expres- 
sions of appreciation, the extent of 
which was undreamed of by those 
whose privilege it has been to ad- 
minister her activities. 

The spirit which has been so de- 
finitely shown by this and many an- 
other club and organization, in re- 
questing the privilege of sharing in 
the library’s celebration, brings an 
ever deepening sense of the obliga- 
tion which rests upon her to be ever 
alert to broadcast the experience 
and wisdom of the ages, that she 
may fulfill the greater role which 
she is destined to take in communi- 
ties such as the scientific prognasti- 
cators tell us are to be developed 
within the next fifty years. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARIES OF PUBLIC LIGRARIES IN ILLINOIS. 


Total number of libraries. ......ccsccccveee 


Number tax supported libraries 
Number endowed libraries, with no tax 
Number libraries reporting 
Receipts— 

Total tax receipts 


Interest on endowment and gifts........ 


Total income 

Tax per capita 

Income per capita 

Expenditures— 
Salaries—Librarians 
Assistants 

Total—Exclusive 
Books 
Periodicals 
Binding 


Operating: equipmert and janitor service 


Total expenditures 


Book Accounts 
Number volumes in libraries 
Number card holders 
Total annual circulation 
Population of state 
Population 
Population 
Percent of 
Circulation 
Circulation 
Circulation 
Circulation 


towns reporting 

population that are card holders 
per card holder 

per capita towns reporting 

per capita of state 

per volumes in library 


of janitor service..... 


having access to libraries....... 


1914 
176 


$2,031,872.53 


sevnseecenows 56,065.4 


065.44 

2,500.075.85 

46 

.23 -57 


$ 82,955.80 $ 176,073.88 
237,987.37 896,097.35 
320,943.17 1,072,171.23 
118,211.47 433,503.84 

; 39,063.56 
113,306.88 
557,227.87 

2,215,273.38 


1922 
3,511,148 
963,650 
16,707,444 
6,485,280 
4,413,231 
ean = 


2% 

17.3 vol. 
3.8 vol. 
2.5 vol. 
5.6 times 


Increase 
78% 


3,472,580 
ees 


PERCENTAGE OP LIBRARY EXPENDITURES. 
Comparing Tlinois figures for 1914 and 1922 with New York for 1984 


Salaries 

Books 

Periodicals 

Binding 

Operating 
Janitor service 
Equipment 


* Includes janitor srevice. 


Illinois janitor service is 3% for 1022. 


+ Does not include janitor service. 


1922 
48 
9 
‘7 25.8 
| 
26.2 
100 


1922 
N.Y. 
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CERTIFICATION FOR LIBRARIANS, NEW YORK STATE. 


Regents certificates for librarians 
and library workers. As compared 
with this gift of millions for library 
endowment,* the other event which 
we have linked with this in respect 
to its importance to the library 
cause, will perhaps seem to many 
quite unworthy of any such men- 
tion. Indeed, it has so seemed to 
the entire newspaper press of the 
State, for thus far not a single refer- 
ence or comment regarding it has 
appeared among the classified press 
clippings that are regularly received 
at this office. Yet in its future 
workings, it is quite possible that 
this event, deemed hardly worthy of 
notice by the newspapers of the 
State, may do more for the library 
cause and for the education of the 
public through libraries than the 
widely heralded gift of millions for 
library endowment. We refer of 
course to the recent adoption by the 
State Board of Regents of a com- 
plete and definite plan for the grad- 
ing and certifying of librarians and 
library workers. This plan is the re- 
sult of 6 years of continuous study, 
investigation and criticism by offi- 
cials of the State Education Depart- 
ment and a special committee of the 
New York Library Association and 
represents what is believed to be the 
almost unanimous judgment of all 
who have given serious thought and 
study to the problem. Specific pro- 
visions of the plan are given else- 
where in this issue of New York 
Libraries and were made a subject 
for special exposition and discussion 
at the recent library institutes. Be- 
ing a purely voluntary proposition, 
having no element of compulsion ex- 
cept such as may be felt in the force 
of its own logic and appeal, it will 
perhaps take effect only gradually 
and slowly, but it may be all the 
more effective because of this; and 
if the time is as ripe as it seems for 
this new stage of library develop- 





ment, this voluntary plan may easily 
and without official action become 
practically compulsory by the force 
of public opinion. 

In the institute outline which we 
print on this subject, a statement is 
given of the various personal and 
professional advantages which will 
accrue to librarians in the working 
out of the plan and the reasons why 
all who are qualified should immed- 
iately apply for the certificate to 
which they are entitled. But the 
main object of the plan is not to help 
librarians but to advance the higher 
and larger interests of libraries, and 
it may be well here briefly to sum- 
marize some of the things which 
this new system of Regents certifi- 
cates is likely to do for the library 
cause. 


1. It emphasizes in perhaps the 
strongest way in which it has ever 
been emphasized, the fundamental 
idea with which the modern library 
movement began and by which it 
has made most of its progress, that 
the librarian and library service are 
the all-important things in the value 
of a library, that books and build- 
ings and endowment of themselves 
can not make a serviceable library, 
that the librarian is the all-determin- 
ing factor in the amount and value 
of its book service. The new rule 
reaffirms the oft-quoted and perfect- 
ly valid statement, “a library is 
three-fourths librarian.” It will do 
much good to the library cause 
merely to have the State Board of 
Regents reemphasize this truth. 


2. As the prestige of public libra- 
ries, as of any cause, is largely con- 
ditioned on the personal and educa- 
tional qualities and equipment of its 
representatives, everything that ad- 
vance or safeguards the profession- 
al and educational qualifications of 
librarians will make directly for a 
higher public esteem of libraries. 


* Refers to the $6,000,000 endowment recently given to the N. Y. public library. 
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3. As educational institutions, our 
circulating libraries have as yet 
hardly begun the work that properly 
belongs to them. Taken as a whole, 
their main service thus far has been 
in the provision of healthful enter- 
tainment and the effecting of eco- 
nomics to readers. Real educational 
programs, even of the simplest kind, 
are almost uniformly lacking. In 
how many libraries, for example, 
have such plans for systematic read- 
ing as are suggested in Mr. Brown’s 
Outline of reading courses been put 
into operation, or as have been set 
forth by Doctor Williams in his re- 
cent talks on this subject at the in- 
stitutes or as were recommended by 
Doctor Finley in his suggestive ad- 
dress before the New York Library 
Association in 1915? Thirteen years 
ago the librarians of the State at 
their annual conference listened to 
a notable address by Dr. Dawson 
Johnston of Columbia University on 
the topic, “The librarian as educa- 
tor.” There is hardly a public li- 
brary in the State that has as yet 
begun to put into practice the entire- 
ly feasible ideas set forth in that ad- 
dress. It is failure at this vital point 
that is hurting our libraries im- 
measurably in public esteem and 
public support, and it is at just this 
point that definite and important 
progress is absolutely essential for 
any high and adequate status for 
the public library. This plan for li- 
brary certificates can hardly fail to 
make for some real advance in this 
direction. 


4. Heretofore the State has 
seemed mainly concerned in stimu- 
lating libraries to the securing of a 
generous and well-selected stock of 
books. For 30 years it has been giv- 
ing state money only for this pur- 
pose, as if to say, this is the main 
thing. Libraries have been quick 
to accept this conclusion. Where 
they have money for nothing else, 
they generally see to it that they 
have money for this. The result is, 
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hundreds of thousands of excellent 
books lying unused on the shelves, 
awaiting the service of one who 
knows how to open up these books 
to the public. The libraries are try- 
ing to operate without the one thing 
that is most essential, skilled library 
service. This act, while it makes 
no specific financial provision for 
such service, will unquestionably 
stimulate many libraries to the se- 
curing of it, will enable library 
boards to know when they are ob- 
taining it, will tend everywhere to 
eliminate the unfit and will bring ap- 
preciably nearer the day when the li- 
brarian of the public library will be 
put under the same conditions of 
appointment and compensation by 
the State as now apply to the school 
library. 


5. An examination of the require- 
ments for certificates of various 
grades shows a most decided en- 
phasis placed on the book and cul- 
tural side of the training required. 
The value of library technic is not 
ignored, of course. Specific train- 
ing and experience in library econ- 
omy are rated as essentials; but 
these alone will not suffice for certi- 
ficates of the higher grades. For 
these the applicant must be a per- 
son with a real educational back- 
ground, with college or university 
training or its full equivalent, a per- 
son qualified to become a real au- 
thority in the world of books. Not 
trained library clerks, bookkeepers, 
business managers or custodians, 
but scholars and_ book _ lovers, 
trained and practised to open the 
great world of books to the public, 
is the end sought in these provisions 
for certificates. The plan should 
thus do much to counteract the over- 
emphasis on mere technic for which 
the modern library movement has 
been much criticized. 


6. This act will at once strength- 
en and enlarge the work of all pro- 
fessional library schools and all 
other agencies for the education and 
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training of librarians. Its helpful 
influence will be felt in the whole 
range of activities involved in prepa- 
ration for library work, from the 
most elementary forms of such ac- 
tivity, such as library institutes, ap- 
prentice classes, summer courses, 
etc. up to the highest grade of pro- 
fessional schools and _ graduate 
courses for training in librarianship. 
A new motive power has thus been 
put into the work of library educa- 
tion. 


7. And finally, this act again puts 
New York State quite to the front 
in its library policies and practices. 
To this State is credited the first 
school ever established anywhere in 
the world for the exclusive training 
of librarians. It was the first state 
thus to put the proper emphasis on 
the trained librarian. It is there- 
fore only fitting that it should now 
be among the very first to give a 
definite professional status to ex- 
pert library service—N. Y. Libra- 
ries, May, 1923, p. 195. 


ORGANIZATION WORK OF 
THE LIBRARY EXTENSION 
DIVISION. 


The Extension Division has given 
special aid to five libraries since 
August of this year. 


At Carmi the books were reac- 
cessioned by the librarian, Miss 
Brandt, and the Extension worker 
revised the classification and made 
a shelflist. The library now has 
2,938 volumes. 


The Mt. Carmel public library 
closed its doors in August for a gen- 
eral reorganization. The librarian, 
Mrs. Foster, had made the shelflist 
for the adult classed books. The 
shelflist was completed and a cata- 
log made under the supervision of 
the Extension worker. Many worn 
out books were discarded. The li- 
brary had, after the inventory, 4,- 
590 volumes. A large book order 
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was placed while the work was in 
progress. Those books are not in- 
cluded in the number given. 


An interesting feature of the work 
in Mt. Carmel was the ordering of 
Library of Congress cards for the 
nine hundreds, the largest and best 
class in the library. The shelf 
cards for this class were arranged 
alphabetically and sent to the Li- 
brary of Congress with specific in- 
structions about the number of 
cards wanted. The order was filled 
very satisfactorily (there were com- 
paratively few cards that could not 
be supplied) and with gratifying 
promptness. 


The Atkinson township public li- 
brary was closed two weeks in Oc- 
tober for reorganization. The shelf- 
list was revised, an author and title 
catalog made, and a good charging 
system installed with the help of 
the extension visitor. There are 
1,708 volumes in the library now, 
and the library directors are plan- 
ning to make substantial additions 
to the book collection this year. 


The Washburn public library 
which is supported by the club 
women of the city, called on the Di- 
vision to instruct them in organiza- 
tion and to standardize their chil- 
dren’s collection by taking out un- 
suitable books and suggesting good 
books to buy in the place of those 
discarded. 


Madison has opened a public li- 


-brary, which was made possible by 


the efforts of the club women and 
donations of money and_ books 
amounting to more than one thous- 
and dollars and five hundred books. 
Under the direction of the Library 
Extension visitor an accession rec- 
ord and shelflist were made and a 
charging system was installed. One 
of the merchants of Madison do- 
nated space and shelving in his 
store for the library, and Mrs. Johns 
was appointed librarian. 
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FRIENDS OF READING. 


Another manifestation of the li- 
brary’s growing sense of personal 
responsibility to its patrons is 
evinced in the circles of readers 
which librarians are drawing into in- 
formal groups for the encourage- 
ment of cultural reading. 


The Friends of Reading Organi- 
zation, in Syracuse, New York, is 
the pioneer in this interesting ven- 
ture. 


In Kansas Mr. W. H. Kerr of the 
State Teachers’ College in Emporia 
has launched a movement called 
Kansas Friends of Reading. 


The Lincoln Library and the Eng- 
lish department in the high school in 
Springfield, Illinois, are sponsoring 
such a club. The first meeting was 
held at the library in October. One 
hundred and fifty people were in at- 
tendance. Miss Wilcox, head of the 
high school English department, 
gave readings from the modern 
British poets. At the next meeting 
Mrs. Walter Allen will talk on books 
and literary reminiscences in Eng- 
land, following her summer in Eng- 
land. There is no tangible organi- 
zation. Those who wish to be con- 
sidered a ‘friend of reading’ become 
members by promising to read a 
book a month and to meet in gath- 
erings for the purpose of talking 
about books. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY BUILD- 
ING FUND. 


The 1922 report of the Carnegie 
Corporation recently received makes 
the following statement about Li- 
brary Buildings: “The erection of 
library buildings in many commun- 
ities in the United States and 
Canada has constituted one of the 
chief forms of the Corporation’s 
activity. In this field the founder 
had made large gifts before the ex- 
istance of the Corporation and for a 
number of years thereafter the pol- 
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icy of assisting communities to ge. 
cure public libraries was continued. 
These library buildings were pro. 
vided, whether given by Mr. Carne 
gie or by the Corparation, upon the 
condition that the community itself 
should furnish a site, and that it 
should guarantee an annual support 
for the library of not less than ten 
percent of the cost of the building. 
Under these conditions there haye 
been erected in the United States 
and Canada, by Mr. Carnegie and by 
the Corporation under his direction, 
1775 public libraries, at a cost of 
$42,990,069.63. These libraries were 
given to communities ranging from 
great cities like New York and 
Cleveland to small towns. In the 
main, the communities that have ac- 
cepted these gifts have lived up to 
theis obligations in the matter of 
support. 


During the past three years, the 
trustees of the Corporation have dis- 
continued the granting of public 
libraries in the belief that so many 
of these have been provided, and so 
many communities have received the 
impulse for library facilities, that the 
purpose which Mr. Carnegie had in 
view has been in large measure ac- 
complished. It is their hope that the 
library movement has now gained 
such headway that the continuation 
of the work by other communities will 
be affected without aid from the Cor- 
poration. The trustees of the Cor- 
poration, in their experience, reached 
the same conclusion as the founder 
himself as to the value of these 
agencies of social improvement. 
There is probably no other gift toa 
community which, made under proper 
conditions, does more good and less 
harm than the gift of a public 


library.” 

We do not know whether this may 
be construed as a definite statement 
that they will give no more money 
for library buildings, but it probably 
does. (Library accurent July, 1923.) 
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“Come,ye thankful people,come, 
Raise the song of Harvest-home, 
All is safely gathered in 
Ere the winter storms begin: 

Henry Alford 














National Child Welfare Association Poster. 
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“Let us have Faith that 
Right makes Might and in 
that Faith Let us to the end 
Dare to Do our Duty aswe 
understand it> 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK. 


The fifth annual Children’s Book 
Week occurs November 11-17, 1923. 
The new suggestions and plans pub- 
lished by the book week committee 
are exceedingly helpful. In the 1923 
posters, Jessie Wilcox Smith shows 
the boy and girl grown older. It is a 
delightful picture and should be pre- 
served in the permanent poster collec- 
tion. 

Samples of the material published 
by the Book week committee have 
been mailed to all Illinois public 
libraries. Orders for all publications 
desired should be sent in immediately. 
The address is 334 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

The Bookshelf for boys and girls 
for 1923-24, includes books from 
nursery rhyme to grown up time. The 
list has been completely revised, new 
titles added and corrections made in 
publishers and prices. It is published 
by R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th 
Street, New York. 100 copies @ 
$6.00. 


Gilt for children’s book- 
shelves for 1923, compiled by Miss 
Bogle, has been enlarged to a 16 page 
leaflet. It includes books for children 
under eight; for boys and girls from 
eight to twelve; and books for older 
boys and girls. The list is published 
by the American Library Association, 
78 East Washington Street, Chicago. 
109 copies @ $2.00. 


bor y', S 


The Library Journal for October 
1, 1923 is largely devoted to articles 
on the library’s part in Book week. 
Single copies of this number of the 
Library Journal as well as of the 
Bookshelf for boys and girls, and the 
Gift books for children’s bookshelves 
may be obtained from the Library 
Extension Division, Springfield. 


POSTERS AS LIBRARY AIDS. 


Time was when a library answered 
merely to the dictionary definition — 
“a collection of books, pamphlets, 
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etc.” But during the past decade the 
library has seen many changes and 
under the “etcetera” many new and 
valuable additions have been made to 
the library’s field of usefulness. 


Among these, none is more import- 
ant than the educational poster, 
whether used on the bulletin board 
or in the circulating picture depart- 
ment. The librarian, like the teacher, 
has taken a leaf from the book of the 
business man. All three now know 
that educational posters are valuable 
not merely because “it pays to ad- 
vertise,”’ but because such posters 
arrest the attention, stimulate the 
imagination and arouse a desire for 
further information. And a desire 
for further information means a de- 
sire to read and study. 


As Thanksgiving Day approaches, 
the librarian will post on her bulletin 
board a list of suitable stories, poems, 
pageants, and other material. If this 
is merely a type-written list, it will 
gain but little attention from the 
passerby. But if she places above it 
a striking and artistic poster in color, 
all will inevitably pause and nine out 
of ten will then read the list. The 
same is true of Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Memorial Day, Fire Prevention 
Week, Book Week and all the other 
special days and seasons throughout 
the year. 


A list of books on Thrift will be 
infinitely more attractive if accom- 
panied by a poster. So will such 
topics as Hygiene, Vocations, Diet, 
and all the manifold subjects which 
so many shrink from as dry, but 
which really prove so interesting, if 
only we can be induced to read upon 
them. 


The National Child Welfare Asso- 
ciation has over four hundred educa- 
tional posters on Health, Mental and 
Moral Development, Citizenship, and 
allied topics. They are proving of 
great value not only to school teach- 
ers in this and foreign countries, but 
also to an ever increasing number of 
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librarians, who find in them just what 
is needed to arouse, interest and 
stimulate their readers young and old 
and to quicken the desire for more 
worthwhile reading. 

Many libraries have a department 
through which pictures are lent. To 
this service, these posters are especial- 
ly adapted. They are, in fact, a con- 
necting link, as it were, between 
picture and book, having something 
of the value of both, since the charm- 
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ing picture is accompanied with just 
enough information to arouse a desire 
for more. 


The National Child Welfare Aggo. 
ciation, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


will send lists and suggestions and 
will be pleased to receive suggestions 
for improving its service to the 
libraries, to the end that visual edy. 
cation may take its full place in the 
libraries throughout the country. 





A SELECTED LIST OF BOOKS THAT MAY BE BORROWED 
FROM THE LIBRARY EXTENSION DIVISION. 


Agee, A. First steps in farming. Harper, 
1923. $1.50. 


Ball, A. E. Bird biographies. Dodd, 1922. 
$5.00. 

Baynes, E. H. Polaris. Macmillan, 1922. 
$1.50. 


Benavente y Martinez, J. Plays, 3d. ser. 
Scribner, 1923. $2.50. 


Bok, E. Man from Maine. Scribner, 
1923. $2.50. 


Brandes, G. M. C. Creative spirits of the 
19th century. Crowell, 1923. $3.00. 


Brown, C. R. Lincoln, the greatest man 
of the 19th century. Macmillan, 
1922. $1.00. 


Caillaux, J.. Whither France? Whither 
Europe? Knopf, 1923. $2.50. 


Catt, Mrs. C. C. Woman suffrage and 
politics. Scribner, 1923. $3.00. 


Chisholm, G. G. Handbook of commer- 
cial geography. Longmans, 1922. 
$7.50. 


Clayton, H. H. World weather. Mac- 
millan, 1923. $4.00. 


Conant, L.. Critical analysis of indus- 
trial pension systems. Macmillan, 
1922. $1.75. 


Cornelius, C. O.. Furniture masterpieces 
of Duncan Phyfe. Doubleday, 1922. 
$4.00. 


Dawes, C. G. First year of the budget of 
the U. S. Harper, 1923. $6.00. 


Drinkwater, J. Outline of literature, v. 
1. Putnam, 1923. $4.50. 


Foster, W. A. Farm buildings. Wiley, 
1922. $3.00. 


Griffin, S. B.. People and politics. Little, 
1923. $5.00. 


Hale, Mrs. B. F.—R. Whats wrong with 
our girls? Stokes, 1923. $1.50. 


Hough, E. North of 36. Appleton, 1923. 
$2.00. 


Hudson, W. H. Birds and man. Knopf, 
1923. $2.50. 

Lathrop, R. H. Memories of Hawthorne. 
Houghton, 1923. $3.00. 

Lewis, N. P. Planning of the moder 
city. 2d ed. Wiley, 1923. 

Lunt, E. C. Surety bonds. Ronald, 1922. 
$2.50. 


Manners, J. H. National anthem. Doran, 
1922. $1.25. 


Nolen, J.. City planning. Appleton, 1922. 
$2.50. 


Olds, M. Analysis of the Interchurch 
World movement. Report of the 
steel strike. Putnam, 1923. $2.50. 


Pack, A. N. Our vanishing forests. Mac 
millan, 1923. $2.00. 


Powell, E. A. By camel and car to the 
peacock throne. Century, 1923. 
$3.00. 


Russell, J. Where the pavement ends. 
Butterworth, 1922. $2.00. 


Sherman, S. P. Genius of America. 
Scribner, 1923. $2.00. 


Tunis, T. Forestry for profit. Putnam, 
1923. $2.50. 


Van Doren, C. C. Roving critic. Knopf, 
1923. $2.50. 

Werner, M. R.. Barnum. Harcourt, 1923. 
$4.00. 


Widdemer, M. Graven image. Harcourt, 
1923. $2.00. 


Wyndham, H, Nineteen hundreds. Selt 
zer, 1923. $2.50. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 
SUMMER SESSION. 
1923. 


Summer library courses were of- 
fered in 1923 by the University of 
Illinois, the session opening on June 
18th. 

The instructors were Miss Emma 
Felsenthal, Ph. B., B. L. S., Miss 
Adah Frances Whitcomb, Director 
of the Schools Department, Chicago 
Public Library, Miss Jessie B. Wes- 
ton, Ph. B., B. L. S., of the Milwau- 
kee Public Library staff, and Miss 
Mary Morrison, A. M., B. L. S., of 
the East Cleveland Public Library 
staff. The revisers were Miss Phyl- 
lis Crawford, A. B., and Miss Lois 
P. Holladay, A. B. 

Miss Anna May Price, Superin- 
tendent of the State Library Exten- 
sion Division, Springfield, Illinois, 
spent three days in Urbana, giving 
three lectures and holding number- 
ous conferences with students, es- 
pecially with those from Illinois li- 
braries. Miss Josie B. Houchens, 
of the staff of the University Libra- 
ry, gave the instruction in mending 
and binding. 

The total registration was fifty- 
five; of these, twenty-four regis- 
tered in the eight weeks’, and thirty- 
one in the six weeks’ courses. Thir- 
ty-three students registered from 
Illinois, six from Indiana, three each 
from Michigan and Missouri, two 
each from Kansas and South Dako- 
ta, and one each from Alabama, 
Arkansas, Ohio, Oklahoma, Tennes- 
see and Wisconsin. Forty-eight of 
the students were already in library 
work or were under appointment to 
positions in libraries; of these, thir- 
ty-six were in public libraries and 
twelve in normal school, college or 
university libraries. 

Five of the students registered in 
the eight weeks’ courses were at- 
tending their second summer ses- 
sion here, and have thus been able 
to complete the work of the first 
semester in the Library School. 


(Of the students registered in the 
six weeks’ course, one was a college 
graduate, six had completed one or 
more years of college work, two had 
attended a normal school, one had 
special kindergarten training, and 
three had attended university sum- 
mer sessions. 

The students worked hard, but 
took time for three parties given 
primarily for them, and for an occa- 
sionel concert by the School of 
Music, for campus sings, and gener- 
al lectures. The 2,300 students on 
the campus gave {a characteristic 
university atmosphere to the sum- 
mer session. 

The list of students follows. The 
asterick indicates the students who 
were registered for the eight weeks’ 
or regular Library School courses; 
the double asterisk indicates those 
who have attended two summer 
sessions; students are employed in 
the public library of the city named 
unless otherwise stated. 


ILLINOIS 


**Alton. Helen Baird, Earlham Col- 
lege, B. S., 1908; acting librarian, 
Shurtleff College. 


Belleville. Josephine 
childrens librarian. 


Canton. Lida Hicks, first assistant. 
Carmi. Henrietta K. Brandt, librar- 
ian. 
Carthage. Mary Katherine Hearne, 
assistant librarian. 
**Charleston. Marion Baird, Earlham 


Portuondo, 


College, A. B., 1921; assistant, 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ 
College. 

Chicago. Mary Lee Leach, assistant. 


Danville. Vera Howard Watts, as- 
sistant in children’s department. 
Danville. Frances Louise Young, as- 
sistant in children’s department. 
Decatur. Dorothy Kathryn Chesebro. 
assistant in children’s department. 
Decatur. Fleta May Davis, general 

assistant. 
Forest Park. Cecelia Lahnde, assist- 
ant. 
Galena. 
sistant. 


Mildred Ernstena Klett, as- 
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*Galesburg. Nola Murphy, Monmouth 
College, 1919-21; childrens librar- 
ian. 


Galesburg. Dorothy Esther Wohnke, 
Knox Coilege, 1920-23; assistant, 
Knox College Library. 

Gilman. Beatrice Louise Hulce, as- 
sistant librarian, Douglas Town- 
ship Library. 

Harrisburg. Bernice Wiedemann, li- 
brarian. 

Joliet. Viola Victoria Ibbotson, gen- 
eral assistant, 


McLean. Thelma J. Van Ness, li- 
brarian, Mount Hope Township 
Library 

Marion. Harriet Moore Goodall, 


University of [linois, 
sistant librarian. 
*Monmouth. Lillian Althea Guilinger, 
Monmouth College, B. S., 1889; 
children’s librarian, Warren County 
Public Library. 
Mt. Vernon. Margaret 
Hoskins, assistant librarian. 
Orion. Mrs. Grace J. Kettering, Ne- 
braska State Normal School; 
National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College. 
Park Ridge. Frances 
brook, librarian. 


1919-22; as- 


Elizabeth 


Slizabeth Hol- 


Peoria. Mildred Bush, children’s li- 
brarian. 

Pittsfield. Helen S. Shadel, librarian. 

Rockford. Enid Arve lla Holmes as- 
sistant. 

Rockford. Helen Elizabeth Hoskin- 
son, assistant. 

*Springfieild. Sister Rose Marie 
Grady, Catholic ur aves mity; A. B. 
1920; University of IHlinois, M. A., 
1923; teacher, Sacred Heart Con- 
vent. 

Streator. Alice Elizabeth Arthur, as- 
sistant. 

*Urbana. Maude Enochs, Lombard 
College, A. B., 1912; cataloger, 


University of Illinois. 

*Urbana. Gladys Eloise Garstang, 
University of Illinois, B. S., 1923 
assistant in Mathematics, Univers- 
ity of Illinois. 

**Urbana. Thelma Theo Thornsburgh, 
University of Illinois, A. B., 1921; 
assistant, University of Illinois. 


ALABAMA 


Montevallo. Mildred Christine Steele, 
Alabama Technical Institute and 
College, 1919-23. 

ARKANSAS. 

*Little Rock. Dorothy Miller Black, 
University of Arkansas, B. A,, 


1922; general assistant. 
INDIANA 
*Cedar Grove. Harriet Ellen Fletcher, 
A. B., 1919. 


Miami University, 
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Gary. Mary Joan Baluk, assistant. 
Gary. Cerilla E. Saylor, assistant, 
Gary. Martha Taylor, assistant. 

*Kentland. Harriet Virginia Rinard, 
University of Chicago, Ph. B, 
1920; librarian. 

*Terre Haute. Lena Louise Valentine, 
Indiana State Normal School, 4 
B., 1921. 

KANSAS 

Topeka. Margaret 
children’s librarian. 

*Winfield. Allen Ditmars Wilson, Uni. 
versity of Kansas, A. B., 1919: li- 
brarian, Southwestern College, 

MICHIGAN 

Albion. Mrs. Almeda Bernice Martin, 
Albion College, B. A., 1909; assist. 
ant librarian. 

*Detroit. Zoe M. Tucker, 
State Normal College, 1914; gep. 
eral asssitant, Charles I. Walker 
branch. 

*Dowagiac. Dorothy Grace Teare, 
University of Wisconsin, B. A, 
1921. 

MISSOURI 

**Albany. Letha Pearl McGuire, De 
fiance College, A. B., 1917; librar. 
ian, Palmer College. 

**Canton. Claude E. Spencer, Culver. 
Stockton College, A. B., 1922; li- 
brarian, Culver-Stockton College, 

*Rolla. Edith Carrington Jones, Wash. 
ington University, B. A., 1916; M. 


Elma Evans, 


Michigan 


A., 1917; librarian, School of 
Mines and Metallurgy. 
OHIO 
*Warren. Myra Adell La Voo, Ohio 


Wesleyan University, B. 
assistant librarian. 
OKLAHOMA 
*Tulsa. Icelle Emma Wright, New 
Mexico State Normal School, B. 
Pd., 1918; cataloger. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


A., 1920; 


*Brockings. Alta Ruth Lindsey, Huron 
College, A. B., 1917; assistant li 
brarian, South Dakota State Col 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. 

*Watertown. Esther Frances Mortis, 
Carleton College, B. A., 1920. 

TENNESSEE 
*Memphis. Emily Hoyt McCurdy, 


University of Tennessee, Ph. G, 


1917; B. A., 1923; librarian, Col 
lege of Medicine, University of 
Tennessee. 
WISCONSIN 
*Milwaukee. Leonie Gertrude 


Krocker, University of Chicago, 
Ph. B., 1920; assistant, Reference 
department. 
P. L. WINDSOR, 
Director. 
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LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Courses at the Library School 
of the New York Public Library to 
which auditors are admitted will be- 
gin on Monday, February 4, 1924, 
and are open to librarians of sufficient 
maturity and experience to profit by 
attending them. 

The purpose of this arrangement is 
to meet the needs of those who wish 
the stimulus of a period of study in 
order to improve the service which 
they can render to their libraries. 

There will be lectures on library 
administration, methods and sources 
of information for the business 


library, the history of the printed 
book, the bibliography of American 
and European history and geography, 
and school library work. In the last 
mentioned course, half of the semester 
will be devoted to selection of books 
for junior and senior high school 
libraries, and the other portion to ad- 
ministrative problems and methods of 
stimulating the voluntary reading of 
boys and girls. 

Further information may be se- 
cured by addressing the Supervisor 





PERSONALS. 


Miss Emma Chapin, for twenty- 
nine years librarian of the Geneseo 
public library, died last summer in 
Spokane, Washington. Miss Chapin 
taught in the Moline and Geneseo 
schools prior to her library work. 
When the Geneseo library was opened 
in 1880 she was appointed librarian 
and served until her removal to 
California in 1910. 


Mr. Charles N. Ejichelberger of 
Pana died recently. Mr. Eichel- 
berger was for many years a member 
of the board of directors of the 
library and was active in promoting 
the library’s growth. 


Miss Mary E. Gibson of Whiting, 
Indiana, has been appointed librari- 
an at Morris, Illinois. Miss Gibson 
began her work at Morris Septem- 
ber first. 


Mr. Seth N. Griswold of White 
Hall died late in October. Mr. Gris- 
wold was the donor of White Hall’s 
new $30,000 public library building 
which is now nearing completion. 


Mrs. Amy Houghton of Galva has 
been appointed assistant in the Ke- 


wanee public library. 


Miss Grace Murray, for the past 
two years on the staff of the public 


of Advanced Courses, 476 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

library in Detroit, Michigan, has 
accepted the librarianship of the 


Sterling public library. Miss Murray 
is a graduate of the Illinois Library 
School. Miss Sadie Murphy, the 
former librarian at Sterling, remains 
as assistant librarian. 


Miss Inez C. Potter, “Auto book 
lady” of the Evanston public library 
has resigned her position as assistant 
in charge of the school station libra- 
ries to become librarian of the Junior 


high school in Cleveland, Ohio. Miss 
Porter’s resignation closed twelve 
years of service in the Evanston 
library. 

Miss Lillie Southwick has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Hoopeston to 
succeed Miss Lena Adams who re- 
signed. Miss Southwick was former- 
ly assistant in the library. 


Miss Harriet Turner, librarian of 
the Kewanee public library has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence to 
attend the University of Wisconsin. 

Miss Jessie May Woodford of the 
Chicago public library was married 
in October to Mr. Walter Campbell 
Lyman of Downer’s Grove. 
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LIBRARY NOTES. 


Cairo—The Pythian band has 
held a series of concerts on the lawn 
of the public library the past sum- 
mer. ‘These concerts, given under 
the auspices of the Kiwanis Club have 
been greatly appreciated and _ the 
closing concert drew one of the larg- 
est audiences of the season. 

Carbondale.—The report for the 
library’s first year gives the circula- 
tion as 9,645. This library and the 
new public library at Wood River 
turned over their book collection 
almost ten times during the year. 

The library is now housed in the 
city hall and receives free light, rent, 
and heat, leaving the library funds 
intact for books and service. 

DeKalb.—The second floor of the 
DeKalb Chronicle building has been 
remodeled to house the public library. 
The library had quite outgrown its 
quarters in the city hall. 

Fairfield—The library has been 
recently moved to new quarters on 
First street, which had been pur- 
chased for the library by imoney 
raised by popular subscription. The 
building was freshly decorated and 
remodeled. 

Galesburg.—The library entered a 
float in the historical pageant given 
during home coming week in October. 
This float took second prize in the 
parade of nearly 100 entries. 

The library is conducting daily 
classes in the use of reference books 
for the students of the junior high 
school. Miss Hoover reports heavy 
reference work with the college and 
high school students. 

Litchfield —The Parent - Teach- 
ers Association gave the public library 
one hundred and fifty dollars to be 
spent for children’s books. 


Madison.—The Madison public li- 
brary was opened November first with 
800 volumes on its shelves. The 
library is a result of contributions by 
the citizens of Madison, amounting 
to more than $1,000, and the gift of a 
large number of books by those inter- 


ested in the library. It has, as yet 
no tax support. 

Marion—The seventh grade 
teachers in the Washington public 
school have taken more than two 
hundred children to the library jp 
small groups for instruction in the 
use of the library and the care of 
books. Mrs. Nannie Parks, librarian, 
is doing this work at the suggestion 
of the superintendent of the school, 


Mattoon.—The library has recent. 
ly received a valuable collection of 
Indian relics, the property of the late 
B. H. Lawson. The collection is to 
be classified, cataloged and enclosed 
in glass cases before being placed on 
exhibit. 

Monmouth.— The librarians from 
the branches of the Warren county 
public library met October 25 for 
their third annual luncheon and con- 
ference. The meeting was conducted 
as a round table. Twelve branch 
librarians were present. 


Naperville.—The library conduct: 
ed a reading course for the grade 
school children last summer, and has 
recently issued certificates to the 
nineteen boys and girls who completed 
the reading of ten books and sub 
mitted satisfactory reports. An 
evening program with library di- 
rectors as speakers, was held in the 
library to mark the close of the con- 
test. 


Ottowa—A masquerade party, 
celebrating the close of a reading con- 
test among the children, was held in 
the library recently. The children 
who attended the party were those 
who had completed the reading of 
twenty selected books of travel, 
biography, poetry, mythology and 
fiction. The children who took the 
course were required to write reviews 
of the books read. Enameled pins 
with the inscription, “Member read- 
ing circle” were given to those who 
completed the course. 

Paris.—The public library story 
hour was opened in October and wil 
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be held every Saturday during the 
school year. At the first story hour 
Mrs. Brengle told of her visit on an 
Indian reservation in Wyoming, and 
of the Shoshone sun dance held this 
summer for the first time in 32 
years. 

Peoria—Dr. Wiley reports that 
the circulation for last summer shows 
a considerable increase over the 
winter months. This fact is of 
especial interest in view of the feel- 
ing among some of the librarians of 
the state that the summer circulation 
is inevitably smaller. 

Rushville—Mr. A. M. Bagby of 
New York, a former citizen of Rush- 
ville, has presented the library with 
175 volumes of biography, travel, and 
fiction. 

Virden.—By will of the late Mrs. 
Maxie Z. Henderson, 114 acres of 
land in Montgomery county, and the 
coal underlying the same, is to be 
sold five years after her death and 
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ten thousand dollars used to build, or 
help build, a library in Virden, pro- 
vided the city will maintain it, and 
make the necessary provision for it 
within a year. The will provides for 
selling the land before the expiration 
of that time, under certain conditions. 


Yates City—The new public li- 
brary building has been completed. 
The total cost of building and grounds 
is $6800, including built in shelving. 
The building is the result of a five 
thousand dollar bequest from the will 
of Nettie Corbin. The remainder of 
the money was raised by popular sub- 
scription. A tax of one and eight- 
tenths mills has been voted for the 
support of the library. 


The building is of frame construc- 
tion veneered with brick, and follows 
the general lines of the Decatur 
branch public library, a cut of which 
appeared in Illinois Libraries for 
July, 1922. 
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At 2:30 p. m., October 26, 1923, in 
the gold room of the Jefferson 
Hotel, Peoria, Illinois, the 27th an- 
nual meeting of the Illinois Library 
Association was opened by the pres- 
ident, Miss Ida F. Wright, Libra- 
rian of the Evanston Public Library. 

After a few words of greeting, re- 
ports were called for. The secre- 
tary’s record showed the chief work 
of the preceding year had been the 
compiling of the annual report, and 
the routine correspondence. The 
resignation of Miss Shartess, treas- 
urer, left a vacancy which had been 
filled by Miss Willia Garver—order 
clerk of the University of Illinois. 

Miss Wright explained that the 
work of the Legislative Committee 
had been divided into three parts— 
under three different Committees, 
the School-Supervisor, Certification, 
and Finance. Report of the Certifi- 
cation Committee would be given 
Thursday morning, when the dis- 
cussion on that question came up. 
In the absence of Mr. Gallagher, 
head of the Legislative Finance 
Committee, that report was deferred 
until Friday morning, when it was 
hoped that Mr. H. C. Wilson, Sec- 
retary of the Chicago Library 
Board, who had done so much for 
the financial interests of the State, 
would be able to be present and 
make that report. 

Mrs. A. W. Errett, of Kewanee, 
Chairman of the Recruiting Com- 
mittee, gave the following summary 
of the work of her committee: 


Report of Recruiting Committee. 


Sept., 1923. 

The plans for the work of the 
State Recruiting Committee as out- 
lined by the chairman of the A. L. 
A. Recruiting Committee were (1) 
to distribute printed material about 
library work, and (2) to present li- 
brary work as a profession to stud- 
ents in colleges, high schools and 
preparatory schools. It was sug- 
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gested that the State Committee 
list all colleges, high schools and 
preparatory schools, solicit Oppor- 
tunity to speak and then provide 
the speaker. 


The finances of the Association 
could not support the expense of 
sending speakers all over the state, 
so the committee decided to do 
what could be done with the coop. 
eration of local librarians in distrib. 
uting material and talking of libra- 
ry work as a profession to students, 
Te this end the state was divided 
into twelve districts, outside Chi- 
cago, listing all schools and the [- 
brarians in each place. Eash mem- 
ber of the committee was assigned 
one district. Librarians were then 
written to, asking their help in pre- 
senting the matter of library service 
as a profession to the students in 
their own community. We offered 
to furnish outlines for speeches, in- 
formation on library work and l- 
brary schools, posters, and pamph- 
lets for distribution. Doubtless all 
of you heard from some member 
of the committee. 

After sending material and out- 
lines to those who replied to our 
letters, we asked each one to report 
back to the committee what talks 
were made and about the number 
of students in the audiences. The 
response to this was not all that we 
had hoped for. We have a record 
of 23 speeches made, with about 
1500 students in the audiences. 
1200 pamphlets were sent out fot 
distribution through 50 librarians. 
Some who had agreed to talk to 
students were unable to do so when 
the time came, but did talk person- 
ally to young people and distributed 
pamphlets to those who were inter- 
ested. In talking to high school and 
preparatory students emphasis was 
placed on the desirability of college 
training first. 

In Chicago, each year the direc: 
tor of the training class talks te 
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students in all the high schools 
about library work as a profession, 
particularly in the interest of re- 
cruiting for the training class of the 
Chicago Public Library. This year 
31 high schools were visited with 
about 5200 students in the aud- 
jences. 


Members of the committee talked 
about recruiting activities in some 
of the regional meetings in the 
state, and in a few places there was 
an opportunity to talk to the Rotary 
Club about the advantages of the 
library profession for young people. 
Talks on recruiting were broad- 
casted from Peoria. 


Articles on recuriting for librari- 
anship were prepared by one of the 
classes of the University of Illinois 
Library School, and their publica- 
tion secured in eight college news- 
papers, one city daily, two sorority 
quarterlies and one monthly college 
publication. 


We included with the notice of 
dues to each member of the Asso- 
ciation, a letter with suggestions 
for recruiting work, and informa- 
tion about material to be distributed. 
We had some response to these let- 
ters. Recruiting letters were also 
sent with the letters from the mem- 
bership committee to those outside 
the Association. 

Your committee feels that person- 
al work done with young people in 
the interests of the library profes- 
sion is the most effective, and hopes 
that the effort this year may have 
stimulated some interest which will 
show results later. We hope each 
one will continue to look about for 
Prospective librarians, and_ that 
what has been done this year in the 
way of “spreading the gospel” of li- 
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brary service will be a start for 
further recruiting work. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Lucy Wi son Erretrt, 
Chairman Recruiting Committee. 


At the close of this report, the 
President named the following Com- 
mittees: 

Nominating: 

Miss Mary J. Booth, Charleston. 

Miss Blanche Gray, Mattoon. 

Mr. P. L. Windsor, Urbana. 
Resolutions : 

Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle, Chicago. 

Miss Gladys Allison, Springfield. 

Mrs. Anna L. Archer, Peoria. 
Auditing: 

The President, in introducing Dr. 
Wiley of the Peoria Public Library, 
spoke of the pleasure it was to the 
Association to meet again in Pe- 
oria, after an absence of four years, 
and to see the changes that Dr. 
Wiley had been able to bring about, 
changes of sufficient moment to re- 
ceive editorial mention in an Evans- 
ton paper. 

Dr. Wiley welcomed the Associa- 
tion, promised them a greeting from 
peoria citizens at a reception that 
night. On Thursday afternoon vis- 
iting librarians would be taken for 
a tour of the Parks, and be given 
light refreshments at the Peoria 
Country Club. 

Following Dr. Wiley, Mr. E. B. 
Hamilton, President of the Peoria 
Public Library board said that Pe- 
oria extended a most cordial wel- 
come to the members of the library 
Association, that they had thrown 
away the locks on the city doors, 
and the Librarians might come in. 
The changes made in the library 
they would see when they visited 
the library that afternoon. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION. 
Address. 
[By Cart B. Ropen, Librarian Public Library, Chicago.] 


Lest the imposing title under which 
my part in these exercises appears in 
the program should lead the audience 
to expect a contribution of corre- 
sponding dignity, let me hasten to say 
that the word “Address” was used as 
the vaguest and most elastic term we 
could think of and serves merely to 
cover up my inability to devise a 
more concise or definite head under 
which to arrange the few thoughts I 
may have to offer. 

What I propose to discuss in the 
next fifteen or twenty minutes is a 
condition or frame of mind, or state 
of affairs that seems to afflict us, or 
prevail among us, which I found my- 
self unable to frame in a phrase less 
ponderous than this: 

On a Certain Reticence or Inarticu- 
lateness Among Librarians. 


Obviously such an array of large 
and ominous words could not have 
been place+ at the top of the pro- 
gram without inviting the risk of de- 
pressing the audience at the very out- 
set of what we may still hope will be 
a pleasurable occasion. I recall the 
fate of the lecturer who began his dis- 
course by announcing: “My Friends, 
I am here to speak to you on the sub- 
ject of Elevating the Stage,” to whom 
an auditor replied: “You're not ele- 
vating the stage, you’re merely de- 
pressing the audience.” My effort up 
to this point has been directed toward 
forestalling such a result, or at least 
toward postponing it until I have con- 
cluded. 

By inarticulateness or reticence, I 
do not yet know which of these two, 
not convertible, terms is most applic- 
able, I am not referring to any inabil- 
ity of ours to express in writing or 
speech such thoughts as we permit 
ourselves to harbor or incubate. We 
can be glib and voluble enough in 
talking to and at one another, in our 
professional conferences and occa- 
sional assemblies, where the major 
preoccupation is with the methods 


and practices of our professional 
routine. We have even developed a 
considerable body of professional or 
trade jargon to facilitate and amplify 
such intercommunication. What ] 
have in mind, and what, I am afraid, 
I shall prove to be much more in- 
articulate than reticent in trying to 
exhibit, is our singular inability, con- 
sidering the mission and implications 
of American librarianship, and the 
stir it once made in the world as a 
new and distinctively American con- 
tribution toward popular education, to 
achieve that complete acceptance and 
recognition on the part of our great 
potential constituencies which alone 
could justify us in our claims to the 
functions of a profession, and which, 
surely, we are still far, far from 
having achieved. 


Let us examine, for a moment, the 
present status of librarianship as a 
profession. We are, most of us, 
members, (humble members), of the 
administrative machinery of a munici- 
pality, supported by taxation and 
vaguely accepted by the community as 
representing something essential to its 
well-being. Our functions are as- 
sumed to be educational. There is 
little exact knowledge among the 
citizens or city officials as to what we 
really do or accomplish, and _ less 
interest. We are taken for granted. 
We must be doing some good, for, 
apparently, we are doing no harm. 
And when we annually hurl at their 
heads our impressive if bewildering 
statistics, showing in thousands or 
millions, according to the populations 
we serve, the number of books taken 
out, the numbers on our shelves, and 
less vociferously, the numbers that 
never come back, we have done all we 
can or need to do to maintain the 
status quo on an even keel. This 
probably classifies as a mixed meta 
phor, though I do not see why t 
should, since “Status Quo,” on the 
whole and, from several points 0 
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view, seems to be a very good name 
for something in which stability is 
a desirable quality, like, say a ship. 
Much better, for instance, than the 
Dolly B or Molly J., or Emperor or 
Empress of This or That, or (at 
least in the American merchant 
marine) anything ending in “—ic.” 
Having thus maintained the status 
quo on an even keel by reassuring our 
public of our continuing efficiency as 
revealed in constantly mounting num- 
bers, in volume of volumes, so to 
speak, we resume our well-charted 
way, returning to port periodically, 
with other cargoes of statistics, each 
invariably larger than the previous 
one. There is never any disposition 
to question the value of these cargoes, 
save for an occasional quibble as to 
whether they are not weighted with 
too much joy and contain too little of 
the sterner stuff of life. The citizen 
who would venture to question, who 
would even think of questioning, the 
validity of the public library’s claim 
to public support as an agency of 
great benefit and importance to the 
community is quite as non-existent as 
the citizen who could give any but 
the haziest account of just what bene- 
fits the maintenance of that institu- 
tion entails upon him or his. In a 
very general way it is conceded that 
reading is a good thing for children 
going to school or women who have 
the leisure for such gentle pastimes. 
If the library building happens to be 
architecturally creditable, it comes in 
for a small share of the common 
stock of civic pride. Even those who 
are set apart to serve on Boards of 
Directors of our public libraries pre- 
sumably and, for the most part, 
properly, because of a special fitness 
or predilection for such duties, will, 
if pressed, confess to a very imperfect 
notion of the functions and perform- 
ances of the institution they are called 
to govern, and will seek to dissemble 
their confusion in generous and sin- 
cerely-felt assurances of their confi- 
dence in the integrity, devotion and 
ability of the librarian and staff, and 
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complete willingness to leave all such 
matters to them. If it were not so, 
should we, I ask you, feel called upon, 
as we do feel most earnestly called 
upon, to include in our program for 
this meeting so unforgiving and 
naive a question as: How to make 
Board meetings interesting? Can you 
imagine the American or the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association, for example, 
occupying itself with such a topic? 


Now, this general attitude of the 
public towards its libraries, which is 
by no means one of indifference but 
is composite of entirely genuine 
though largely abstract admiration, 
and which I trust I may not be ac- 
cused of having overdrawn, is either 
very flattering and thus very pleasing 
to us, or, on the other hand, very 
humiliating and thus provocative and 
challenging. If we are, I should say 
if we were, wholly satisfied and con- 
vinced that the American public 
library as at present administered was 
really fulfilling to the utmost the ideal 
that may legitimately be regarded as 
its goal; if we were sure that present 
methods of purveying books to pos- 
sible readers were the best possible 
methods, and that little lay ahead of 
us except to continue along the way 
we are now going, we might be con- 
tent to accept the spontaneous appro- 
bation of our constituencies and so 
continue to bring in our annual car- 
goes of statistics and to be taken for 
granted. If, on the other hand, we 
were (and I think we are) conscious 
of many shortcomings and of a 
dynamic desire to do more and to do 
it better, of that sort of divine dis- 
content that, translated into action, 
spells progress, and of the conviction 
that public libraries as we know them, 
or, rather, the contents of them as 
we ought to know them, are capable 
of a vastly higher service than any 
they have yet rendered, then, I sub- 
mit, it is time to give thought to the 
next step in librarianship, if there is 
to be one, and I think there is. 
Hitherto we have, to borrow chemical 
terminology, suffered ourselves to be 
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analyzed quantitatively for “volume” ; 
there is still to come a qualitative test, 
for “specific gravity.” Thus far 
libraries have never yet succeeded, 
(this time employing the publicity 
man’s well-known patter) in “selling 
themselves” to the public. They have 
only allowed themselves to be bought 
and paid for. Now, it so happens that 
no single member of that great and 
efficient host that sells many and 
divers things to the public was ever 
accused of being either inarticulate or 
reticent. Can it be that we are 
afflicted with one or both of these 
fatal handicaps? 

I have already ventured the ob- 
servation that we are glib and voluble 
enough in all matters pertaining to 
the theory and practice of our occu- 
pation. Fifty years of convention 
proceedings testify to that, and a 
glance at our programs today reveals 
that we are still eager to learn from 
the experiences of one another in dis- 
posing of the problems involved in 
the day’s work. Yet we have not 
the same reasons for remaining en- 
grossed in the details of our pro- 
fessional apparatus that our prede- 
cessors had. Thanks to their labors 
we are the legatees of a _ well-nigh 
perfected body of doctrine and prac- 
tice, which we have but to follow to 
achieve a satisfactory measure of 
mechanical efficiency. The principles 
of classification, so far as they con- 
cern most of us, were established 
when Melvil Dewey evolved the 
Decimal System. The rules for cata- 
loging have long since been so far 
stabilized that little remains even for 
catalogers to talk about, and the craft 
is in danger of being embedded like 
the well-known fly in a rigid translu- 
ecnce that promotes both permanence 
and finality. So in other departments, 
our work, save for occasional innova- 
tions born of personal ingenuity, has 
been standardized to a degree that 
should leave little room for further 
fruitful discussion, and much for the 
flight of our thoughts into fresh fields 
and pastures new. The outward and 
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visible form of our calling is clear 
and sharply defined. There remains 
the inward and spiritual grace which 
we who profess and call ourselves 
librarians know and feel, but which, 
in this generation, we seem to have 
found no adequate means for ma- 
terializing to the end that it may be 
communicated to, and perceived by, 
those for whom we labor. Our few 
major prophets who had the gift of 
interpreting their visions are all ofa 
past and passing generation. Those 
still among us appear weary and dis- 
couraged, and no one arises to take 
their place. We are engaged in the 
administration, or application or dis- 
semination, of books on a community 
scale, on the theory, I suppose, that 
the common acceptance of books, the 
habit of associating with books and 
the benefits to be derived from the 
use of books are as important in the 
life of the citizen, and therefore as 
legitimately objects of community dis- 
tribution, as breathing fresh air, rest- 
ing on shady lawns, replenishing the 
physical powers in games, feeding 
the spirit with the beauties of nature 
and art, or acquiring the rudiments of 
an education. All of these things are 
administered on a community scale. 
But of all the commodities, apparatus, 
facilities, employed in these laudable 
and popular enterprises, surely none 
is more grotesquely ill-adapted to 
community distribution than a_ book. 
Its very physical composition renders 
it an object of repugnance and a use 
less ruin after it has passed from 
hand to hand for but a short time. 
It is easy to conceive of a common 
park, playground, festival, art gallery 
or school, whose activities and 
pleasures are capable of being shared 
and enjoyed by many at once. Itis 
even possible to imagine a common 
bath towel for it implies a concomitant 
community laundry. But is ther 
such a thing as a common book; of 
if you insist upon a closer analogy, 
is there really such a thing as a com 
mon library? Is it really possible to 
administer books to a community om 
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a quantitative or horizontal basis and 
get anything but quantitative results, 
bring in the kind of cargoes we an- 
nually lay at the feet of our admiring 
constituencies? The motto of the 
American Library Association, to 
which we all owe allegiance, pro- 
claims in words that click like an 
adding machine and are quite as un- 
inspiring, that it is our mission to 
supply : 

“The best books to the largest num- 

ber at the least cost.” 
If that is really the creed of American 
librarianship then, I submit, it is 
small wonder that we have achieved 
no more than the quantitative and 
horizontal results implied in those 
three shop-keeping superlatives, and 
that we stand today in the placid 
esteem of our communities some- 
where between the tulip-beds and 
monkey-cages of the parks and the 
compulsory processes of the public 
schools. 

I am reminded of the words of one 
of my favorite essayists, Dean Inge 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, who 
describes Utilitarianism as “an at- 
tempt to apply quantitative standards 
of measurement to spiritual goods, 
an attempt to weigh the impondera- 
ble.” 

Books are spiritual goods; they are 
imponderables. To attempt to apply 
quantitative standards to their distri- 
bution or to the measurement of their 
power is as futile as the Dean de- 
clares these methods to be in the 
realm of Philosophy. There is no 
such thing as a common book, though 
there may be many readers common 
to one book. There is no more inti- 
mate and far-reaching relation in 
human life than that which is estab- 
lished where the right book and the 
tight readers are brought together. 
But there is, also, no greater waste, 
measuring results against effort, than 
is involved in that method of com- 
munity book distribution, wide in ex- 
tent, huge in quantity and spectacular 
in method though it be, which leaves 
to chance or to the reader’s own initi- 
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ative the consummation of that union. 
It is the mission of the librarian, not 
merely to supply even the best books 
to the greatest number, nor yet “at 
the least cost,” but to bring together 
the right book and the right reader, 
at any cost! That, in my opinion, 
will be the next step in library admin- 
istration, if there is to be one. Thus, 
in the end, and thus alone, will be 
manifested that inward and spiritual 
grace which is the soul of librarian- 
ship. 

Is all this mere rhetoric, or is 
there a modicum of practical 
thought beneath these turgid per- 
iods? I should not have presumed 
upon your patience if I had not 
hoped to be able to leave at least 
the germ of a small idea behind. It 
is my belief that the time is ripe for 
a new development in library ser- 
vice. I think it will be in the di- 
rection of placing greater emphasis 
upon service to the individual, per- 
haps at the expense of the multi- 
tude, but at any rate with somewhat 
slighter stress upon the mere weight 
of numbers in determining our fac- 
tor of usefulness. I recognize, of 
course, the obvious criticism to such 
ambitious schemes. We are doing 
all we can with the small revenues 
allotted to us, and there is much 
more of the same sort waiting to be 
done. Until larger means are placed 
at our disposal, we cannot hope to 
undertake new forms of work. Ex- 
actly! Let me now complete the 
vicious circle by adding that while 
we continue doing the sort of thing 
we are doing now, no matter how 
we may swell its quantity, we need 
not expect to receive support in 
greater measure than to enable us to 
keep up with a normal increase. 
For our public is quite content with 
our present gentle ministrations, 
and will cheerfully keep on mani- 
festing its kind regard in the form 
of one cent for the public library 
and three dollars for the public 
schools, so long as we are unable to 
show that the public library is in- 








deed worth more as an instrument 
for public education than one three- 
hundredth of the worth of the 
schools. ‘There is no other single 
agency set up by the people for its 
own benefit that holds within itself 
greater possibilities for the cultural 
future of the race than the public 
library. None other commands a 
wider prospect, a fairer field, a vast- 
er objective. And none other has 
been so shy and reticent in entering 
and possessing its domain. It tran- 
scends in scope and freedom all of 
the schools, from the lowest to the 
highest. It is the one tax-supported 
institution that seems almost pre- 
ordained to meet the rising call for 
leadership in adult education. It 
knows neither the limitations of 
curriculum, discipline nor age limit, 
nor the inhibitions of doctrine, 
creed or conformity, and its place 
among modern forces for progress 
is abreast of both church and school, 
and, perhaps, because of its freedom, 
a little ahead of both. These others 
gladly avail themselves of its ser- 
vices and it serves both, eagerly and 
effectively. Yet in its own particu- 
lar field lies a huge task but half be- 
eun which would be half done if 
only the library could develop the 
faculty of convincing its constitu- 
encies of the validity of its aspira- 
tions and of its capacity to realize 
them. 

Mr. Allan B. Pond, an eminent 
Chicago architect, speaking at one 
of the conferences organized to 
mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Public Library of that city last Jan- 
uary, explained the absence of good 
architecture in new communities by 
saving that the pioneers, beset by 
the direst and most immediate ne- 
cessities, could spare no time for 
such considerations. “Art begins,” 
said Mr. Pond, “only when there is 
leisure and margin of resources.” 
Samuel Butler expressed a similar 
thought by saying: “Only when hu- 
manity began to live beyond its in- 
come did it begin to progress.” 
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Culture, too, synonymous with both 
art and progress, waits upon leisure 
and a margin of resources for de. 
velopment, and he who would ae. 
quire it must reach out and aspire, 

Now, if there is anything in this 
teeming, roaring time in which we 
live and move that the average 
American citizen possesses ip 
abundance, it is leisure. That may 
seem a startling statement, but it js 
none the less true; quite as true as 
it is that he does not know that he 
has it, and does not know what to 
do with it. But there undoubtedly 
is accruing to each of us in our 
lives as we live them today a wide 
margin, a great unearned increment 
of time over and above that which 
is consumed in our necessary pur- 
suits, which is our surplus, available 
for investment in anything that we 
may choose or desire for our bodily, 
mental or spiritual — satisfaction, 
Speed is the spirit of the age. Speed 
that conquers space and clips the 
wings of time. It was Macaulay, ! 
think who said that the mechanical 
inventions of the highest benefit to 
mankind were those that annihilated 
distance. He too was thinking oj 
the margin of time to be saved by 
such inventions for other things, the 
surplus of leisure that remained 
when the journey was done. But! 
recall a phrase invented by Percy 
Mackaye in one of his books: “the 
redemption of leisure,’ which seems 
to me pregnant with significance in 
our time. The American is saquant- 
ering his leisure, wasting his spirit 
ual substance in riotous living, ri¢ 
ing the demon of speed even in his 
hours of mis-called ease in a fever 
ish passion to kill time. He is, ir 
deed, living beyond his income m 
Butler’s meaning; not on the roa 
to progress. indeed, but on that te 
wards bankruptcy, * * the bank 
ruptcy of leisure. 

In the redemption that must come 
the public library must inevitably 
bear a large part, * * a larger pat 
than it has ever yet permitted It 
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self to take in the life of the aver- 
age citizen. Here lies its great op- 
portunity ; for culture is a pursuit of 
leisure, an investment of the un- 
earned increment, and it is as an in- 
strument of culture that the Libra- 
ry must enter in. It is as the con- 
scious and convinced minister of 
Gospel of Books that it must stand 
forth and issue its challenge to the 
times; speaking the language of 
books, asserting the power of books, 
demanding the right of books, to 
share in the life of every soul, to its 
enrichment and salvation. Books 
must be the burden of our message. 
For fifty years we have talked li- 
braries and have been listened to 
with mild and indulgent interest. 
Now let us talk books awhile, and 
we shall be heard. 

We of the large cities envy you of 
the smaller places your opportun- 
ities for personal contacts. We may 
seem to boast of our large numbers; 
of the multitudes that swarm 
through our doors and the millions 
in which we reckon the score of our 
books. Be not deceived. The Gos- 
pel of Books is not a tale of crowds. 
It must be passed by word of 
mouth, from mind to mind, from 
the heart full of conviction to the 
heart empty with hunger. The lan- 
guage of books is an intimate lan- 
guage, and culture thrives most in 
the quiet lanes and silent corners. 
The love of books is a consuming 
passion that grows by what it feeds 
on. In the freemasonry of a com- 
mon quest, it binds together the 
humble and the exalted, the wise 
and the simple, and asks no other 
sign for admittance into the taber- 
nacle than the ability to speak in 
its own tongue. Wherever two or 
three of the brotherhood foregather 
there the spirit that dwells in books 
descends to enfold them. Where 
books are housed there also must 
abide the love of books and be suf- 
fered to work its will. It is not 
enough to fling wide the gate and 
bid all to enter who pass by. We 
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too, the guardians of the temple, 
must speak the language of the init- 
iate and be prepared to discover and 
welcome alike the faltering postu- 
lant and the serene master of the 
craft. 


The gift of tongues is not acquired 
by rote. It rises unbidden to voice 
the promptings of the heart filled 
with inspiration. No art is needed 
to embellish it when its source is 
in the deep well of enthusiasm and 
devotion to a cause such as ours 
and a prospect such as spreads be- 
fore our eager gaze. It is the voice 
of conviction that presses to pro- 
claim its message. It is the inward 
and spiritual grace made articulate. 


Reading—Exercise or Recreation? 
[By James Weser LINN, Prof. of English, 
University of Chicago.] 

( Abstract.) 

Mr. Linn said, in part,” While you 
librarians may not realize it you are 
all in the business of University 
education. Have you not all had 
Carlyle thrown at you a thousand 
times, “The true university is a col- 
lection of books?” 


As you will see from the program 
I have divided my talk into two 
parts, reading for recreation and 
and reading for exercise. We may 
read for information, for discipline 
or to pass the time. 


When I was a boy thirteen or 
fourteen I lived in Geneseo, an IIli- 
nois town not far from here and 
Geneseo had a public library, over 
the hardware store. I used in those 
days to go to the Library, curl up 
in a chair and read two books 
through in an afternoon. What did 
I read? Castleman, Henty and the 
Elsie books. I read 42 Elsie books. 
I was the despair of Miss Chapin, 
the librarian, poor old Miss Chapin! 
she fought, bled and died over me 
in vain. She felt I was wasting my 
time, wanted me to read Thackeray, 
Dickens and Scott and being unable 
to bring this about unaided, went 
to the court of last resort, my father. 








My father was the Prebsyterian 
minister in the town but he was also 
a human being and he told her to let 
me alone. Poor Miss Chapin. She 
felt badly about this but the exper- 
ience wasn’t so bad for me, for later 
I got where I[ could read almost any- 
thing—I’ve read Babbt and Rasse- 
las and I’ve sometimes even found a 
certain degree of pleasure in read- 
ing the Congressional Record. 
There are two things that I have 
never been able to read—Spenser’s 
Faery Queen and Harold Bell 
Wright. One has to draw the line 
somewhere. 

That was pure recreation—there 
was no exercise about it. So far as 
exercise went I might as well have 
been playing marbles. That was 
what Miss Chapin said and yet it 
had this advantage over marbles, it 
took me out of myself, made me 
realize other worlds than my own. 
When I came to the Conquest of 
Peru I went straight back to Henty. 
With the Civil war it was the same 
thing. Without being boastful I 
feel that I can say I do know a good 
deal about the Civil War. I suppose 
I have read a hundred and fifty 
books about it but it all goes back to 
my early recreational reading. Why, 
I’m the only man in Chicago who 


really understands the Ku Klux 
Klan. I got it from Grandmother 
Elsie. 


If any one knows anything of 
child psychology, and I don’t, it’s a 
fact that the child must be inter- 
ested first and accurate later. 

All that I read was clean stuff as 
it happened yet I can’t remember 
when I read “Droll stories” and 
“Decameron.” I don’t know that 
they had ever been definitely forbid- 
den, but they were forbidden. My 
father was a minister. Of course I 


didn’t read these in the library. I 
read these in the barn, even so I 
suffered no great harm. Some time 
ago my thirteen year old daughter 
brought in Lime House Nights. I 
didn’t forbid her reading it but I 
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told her that I thought she would 
enjoy it more a few years later and 
when she finally read it she said. 
Yes, she thought it was a good thing 
that she waited. But this is - 
problem of parents, not of librarians. 


Your problem in this is not to ex. 
pect too much. Whatever has taken 
the place of Optic, Castleman and 
Finley with youth now-a- -days | 
don’t ‘know, but get plenty of it and 
let the children read it freely. They 
will quickly recognize the better 
stuff of the same kind. I remember 
Huck Finn, one of a thousand, Tink- 
ham Brothers’ Tide Mill, Little 
Women (oh awful Little Men and 
awfuller Jo’s Boys). I picked up 
Jo’s Boys not long ago and could not 
read it at all but Little Women js 
still readable. 


All of this is purely recreational, 
no worse for children than “Main 
Street” or “Glimpses of the Moon” 
or Lawrence’s “Lost Girl’ for us 
grown-ups. 

Plenty of reading beside fiction 
should be undertaken as_ purely 
recreational ; biography, history, ex- 
ploration. The curse of young peo- 
ple is the fear that they will learn 
something from them. Get them to 
trust you. Tell them that a book is 
exciting, or funny or fascinating, 
never mind that it’s true. The 
truth wont hurt them. When you 
drive, remember that children are 
pigs. My mother was a wise 
woman. She used to say when she 
wanted me to read a book—Quentin 
Durward, Ben Hur or Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. “Maybe this is a little old 
for you, perhaps you would oe 
not read it. Thus challenged, of 
course I responded when had she 
said I want you to read this book ! 
would have been on the defensive at 
once. 


With most children it is useless 
to ask them to read poetry. They 
must first have it read aloud by some 
one who can read it, but have 
poetry, Stevenson, Henley, Hous 
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man, Service and others. It is 
purely recreational reading. 


I have a Browning course in the 
University of Chicago. » Students 
enter this class with an idea that 
Browning is subtle, out of date or 
harsh, almost anything that is not 
readable. I usually begin by read- 
ing something aloud to them. “The 
Italian in England,” perhaps be- 
cause it is not so well known. I 
think I’ll venture to read it to you 
** * * * * * Now that isn’t difficult 
and it isn’t harsh. It’s as musical as 
“Where Claribel low-lieth” or any- 
thing else of Tennyson’s. It’s not 
just poetry it’s sense. 

When reading turns to exercise 
that’s quite a different matter. 
Don’t fool, at first, with the idea 
that it’s a pleasure. Reading for 
exercise is a job. No fiction should 
be read for exercise. Fiction that 
a child is forced to read is never 
good for him. It’s the same as forc- 
ing a child to play tennis. He is 
sure to hate it. 


Reading for exercise is reading to 
understand and to remember and 
contains definite elements of self- 
discipline. Like foot ball practice 
it may be dull in itself but it is abso- 
lutely necessary if one is to accom- 
plish the desired end. 

Make the reader understand the 
value of the end. This is not defi- 
nitely your job, it belongs more par- 
ticularly to teachers and parents. 
The question is how you may best 
co-operate with them. 


In the first place, by not pretend- 
ing. In my course in nineteenth 
Century English I say for instance 
of Ruskin’s “Unto this last.” Don’t 
tell me that you don’t like it or that 
you find it dull. Many of you will 
but that’s not the point. This man 
had something to say that influenced 
the thought of his time. What was 
it? Besure you know, if you can’t 
find out by reading it once, read it 
twice, read it five times if necessary. 
If it seems silly to you let it, but 
know whether you agree or dis- 
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agree and why. I am the doctor and 
this is what the doctor orders, then 
they get the right perspective. 

Secondly you can co-operate by 
never recommending a book unless 
you know exactly what it’s about. 
Read it or get the opinion of some 
one you can trust (not the publish- 
ers). This is about as far as a Li- 
brarian can go in books for exercise. 

When it comes to attracting peo- 
ple to the library, serving them, list- 
ing books for them to read you 
know much more about that than I 
do but I do wish to emphasize this 
one distinction (a) Reading may be 
for recreation only and such read- 
ing is worth while and you must 
study and gratify various tastes. 

(b) Reading may be for exercise, 
in which case taste has nothing to 
do with it. 

Speaking on the first evening to 
a group of librarians I should, per- 
haps, essay the complimentary, 
frankly I should be a little ashamed 
to attempt it. The only thing that 
stands between this country and ma- 
terialistic stagnation is the schools 
and the habit of reading. This is 
what Sinclair Lewis, in Main Street 
forgot, that in the city of books we 
may all live, no matter where we 
materially reside. And you there- 
fore, and the teachers, have the real 
future of the country in your hands. 
By what you can do to encourage 
reading you are missionaries of 
hope. By what you do to discour- 
age it you are a social ball and chain. 

You know how hard you work, 
how little you are paid in money, 
how hard you have to fight to keep 
from getting discouraged. Why 
should I venture to compliment 
you? 

A dollar a year man on the other 
side saw a company of American 
soldiers marching to the front. 
When telling a man of the thrill of 
pride he experienced when he saw 
them, his friend said did you com- 
pliment them. “Christ, no,” he said 
“T would have been ashamed to have 
done so.” 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION. 


[Mr. P. L. WINpsoR, Chairman.] 


The third general session convened at 
11 o’clock Thursday morning. Miss 
Booth chairman of the Nominating 
committee reported as follows: 
President, Miss Adah F. Whitcomb, 

Chicago Public Library. 

First Vice-pres., Miss Hattie Skogh, 
General Library Division, Spring- 
field. 

Second Vice-pres., William Teal, Pub- 
lic Library, Cicero. 

Secretary, Miss Nellie E. Parham, 
Public Library, Bloomington. 

Treasurer, Miss Fanny Jackson, State 
Teachers College Library, Macomb. 

Delegate to A. L. A., Miss Adah F. 
Whitcomb. 

Report of the Membership Com- 
mittee. 

The Membership Committee of the 
I, L. A. wishes to submit the follow- 
ing report of the work done during 
the year past in trying to enlist new 
members for the Association. 

1. Pleas were made personally by 
members of the Committee at the re- 
gional conferences held throughout 
the State during February and March 
urging membership. 

2. Twenty-five letters were sent to 
all of the larger libraries recruiting 
the staffs of these libraries, endeavor- 
ing to make them 100 per cent. I. L. 
A. 

3. About 200 letters sent to institu- 
tions and trustees; the committee 
aimed to concentrate this year on urg- 
ing membership upon trustees and in- 
stitutions as well as making every Li- 
brary staff in Illinois 100 per cent. 

4. About 50 letters to members who 
were delinquent asking them to bring 
membership up to date. 

5. About 100 letters to active li- 
brarians in the state who are non- 
members. 

With the following results in new 


memberships : 
Ee ee Pee 39 
cia de abba cane aueda 20 
DOD, os Cece beaedae bus 13 
AE a 72 


Bringing the membership of the 
Association to about 537. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) BELLA STEURNAGEL, 
Chairman Membership committee. 
EtuHet G. Kratz, 
SARAH S. HAMMoND, 
Cora Bette Morris, 
Mary F. Wynn, 
Joun F. PHELAN, 
FANNY SNYDER, 
CLARA Foster, 
Laura J. PERRIN, 
HALLIE SEEGER, 
Katie Lu Hawkins. 

Mr. Windsor called on Mrs. Ash- 
man to report the work of the Legis- 
lative Committee. Mrs. Ashman had 
made numerous visits to Springfield, 
but had found this year a very poor 
one for securing any legislation. The 
general assembly was decidedly reac- 
tionary, only a very small per cent of 
the bill introduced were passed. 


A bill authorizing the establishment 
of a school supervisor was drafted in 
Superintendent Blair’s office — Mr. 
Blair giving his hearty co-operation. 
But the bill never got out of commit- 
tee. Mrs. Ashman felt that her ex- 
perience had been valuable and furn- 
ished the foundation for certain sug- 
gestions that should be passed on to 
next year’s committee: 1st. We should 
be very clear as to just what we want, 
should be unanimous in our support 
of desired legislation, should inform 
the legislators from our own districts 
of our needs and then go down to 
Springfield, not in twos and threes, 
but in droves. 


Mr. Tweedell, speaking for the A. 
L. A. said that the time was soon 
coming when the American Library 
Association would have to seek new 
quarters. The Chicago Public Li- 
brary were going to need the space 
the A. L. A. had been occupying. The 
committee who had the business m 
charge were conferring with the 
Ways and Means committee. They 


were not yet considering where the 
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Headquarters would be located, but 
would like the Association to keep 
the question in mind and to be ready 
to give all the aid possible. 


Discussion of the Illinois Bill for 
Certification of Librarians. 


AFFIRMATIVE. 


[By NATHAN R. LeEvIN, Public Library, 
Chicago. 
( Abstract.) 

I understand that my place on this 
part of the program is to begin a dis- 
cussion on the certification of librar- 
jans, the intention of the Program 
Committee being to provoke fuller 
discussion from the floor. The plan 
also was not to limit this talk to the 
Illinois bill but to open up the entire 
question of certification. 


Although I do not intend to preach 
a sermon I wish to take as a text a 
statement made by one of the strong- 
est opponents of certification. 


“A Library is good only as the li- 
brarian makes it so; that a library is 
15 percent librarian.” 


Taking this for granted and we can 
readily do so—we come directly to the 
question at hand: 


If the library is only as good as the 
librarian makes it—in other words if 
the service element in library activity 
is predominant, it behooves us to see 
that we have the best possible kind of 
the element. 

Certification will enable us to meas- 

ure and obtain the best. Certification 
or rather as I like to look at it— 
standardization of libraries will be 
the measuring stick to guide us in the 
selection and obtaining of as great a 
proportion of this 75 per cent as is 
possible. Standardization will aid in 
deciding without individual investiga- 
tion the basic qualifications of appli- 
cants for library work. 
_ If we agree that library work is an 
mportant phase of educational work, 
prospective librarians should bring to 
it: 

Scholarship or academic training, 
specialized training and experience. 
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Standardization of librarians will 
automatically lead to standardization 
of library training and library posi- 
tions. Standardiaztion of positions 
will bring about the necessary separa- 
tion of clerical and professional li- 
brary work. 


To all of the above I can see little 
objection. 


We have standardized methods in 
the more or less routine work of our 
library; a standardized cataloging 
system and a standardized classifica- 
tion system. Yesterday we spoke of 
standardized library equipment and 
we practically have a certified book 
selection method. 


Why not a standardized employ- 
ment method? 


Exactly what certification can do is 
fairly well outlined in the Illinois 
Law. It is not very different from the 
California, Wisconsin, New York and 
Iowa plans. 


Since 1909 County and High School 
Librarians have been certified in Cali- 
fornia. In New York only head li- 
brarians are supposed to come within 
the law and to this is attached a state 
aid proviso. In Wisconsin a complete 
system, compulsory for practically all 
groups is in vogue. Iowa has a volun- 
tary plan which has produced few re- 
sults as yet. 

The Illinois law as proposed last 
Spring, applies only to public libraries 
over 2,000 and under 500,000 and pro- 
vides that: 

1. All holding positions will be en- 
titled to a 3rd grade certificate with- 
out regard to qualifications—anyone 
in library work can apply for a certifi- 
cate for any other grade. 

2. High School education will be 
the minimum for all certificates. 


3. Four grades based on different 
education, training and experience are 
outlined. 


4. The examining committee will 
be composed of librarians—under the 
department of Registration and Edu- 
cation. 
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5. Payment of one dollar fee for 
examination and one dollar for the 
certificate. 


Certification will produce results 
only after a period of years has 
passed. It will affect no one now 
holding a position, except to increase 
their opportunities. | Compensation 
should be materially improved in ac- 
accordance with the experience in 
other professions so certified. Certi- 
fication will raise the standards of en- 
trance, thereby improving the quality 
of work produced and thus increase 
the payment for these results. 

We often hear that more high 
grade people do not enter library 
work because of low salaries—but to 
raise salary schedules on the basis of 
present standards will not necessarily 
bring in the higher type of person—it 
will only attract more of the less cap- 
able. 

State certification should not neces- 
sarily affect the present Civil Service 
arrangements for appointments. In 
Illinois this would be a mistake; but 
certification can easily be a part of the 
entrance requirements for Civil Serv- 
ice examinations. 

Frankly, I can see no harm that cer- 
tification will do anyone now in li- 
brary work, but will benefit those in it 
now and to come, and libraries and 
the public will also be improved. 

In his talk last night Mr. Roden 
outlined for us the qualitative work 
yet to be done by librarians—will not 
certification aid us in reaching this 
point more quickly? 


NEGATIVE. 
{Hattie M. SxoGcuH, General Library Divi- 
sion, Springfield.] 

Certification of librarians as a sub- 
ject for discussion may be approached 
in three ways: First: a discussion of 
the system itself, as one might discuss 
the merit system of civil service ap- 
pointments, or the value of labor 
unions ; Second: a comparison of rela- 
tive values of various methods of 
bringing about its accomplishment ; 
Third: consideration of the merits 
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and demerits of some particular 
method of working out the system. 
Under the first head: the claims 
usually made against certification in 
general are that standards of achieve- 
ment, even for library training agen- 
cies, are as yet only in a formative 
stage; that in no scheme yet devised 
has any attention been paid to person- 
ality, a most important part of the 
librarian’s equipment Certification will 
be unable to so revolutionize local eco- 
nomic conditions that two salaries 
grow where but one grew before, or 
that one pitifully inadequate salary 
will grow so lustily that it will at once 
attract and hold the properly prepared 
and certified librarian. It takes from 
the local board and librarian the re- 
sponsibility for the efficient selection 
and retention of the library staff. It 
will not place within the individual— 
and this is most important—that zeal 
for knowledge and devotion to the 
task in hand without which the whole 
educational flood parts as the Red 
Sea, leaving the traveler untouched. 
It may perhaps eliminate all poor li- 
brarians. It can not immediately 
create a plentiful supply of good ones. 
Second: the accomplishment of 
certification may be through a volun- 
tary scheme, either national or state, 
or it may be compulsory by state 
legislation. It might be pointed out 
here, that the whole educational pro- 
vince of libraries, nay any library it- 
self, exists voluntarily, not through 
compulsion. Miss Tyler, in her A. L. 
A. presidential address at Swamp- 
scott, said “We believe in the library 
as an essential factor in democracy; 
we believe in the power of the l- 
brary’s influence, because it responds 
to a voluntary and not a compulsory 
educational contact.” Some far-see- 
ing visionaries have, it is true, advo- 
cated compulsory establishment of Ii- 
braries, but so far, a casual glance at 
library laws discloses little except pet- 
missive legislation. Certain compuls- 
ory school library standards have been 
set up, perhaps, but rather from the 
viewpoint of the library as a vital part 
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of the school’s laboratory equipment, 
if (or when?) we have compulsory 
libraries in every community, we may 
then expect as the next logical step, 
compulsory attendance at the library 
by the individuals making up that 
community. 

The objections to a voluntary 
certification plan are usually that 
as a national plan, which is strongly 
advocated in the recent report by 
Dr. Williamson, it is based on too 
large an administrative unit for suc- 
cessful operation, and that as a 
state plan it will not work. At 
least two states have begun to ex- 
periment, to find out whether it will 
or not. 

Third: State legislation, as a 
special method of raising the stand- 
ards of library work by certification, 
has its proponents and opponents. 
The usual objection to state regula- 
tory legislation on any new subject 
is that it attempts to substitute a 
governmental conscience for a pri- 
vate responsibility. There are as 
many different varieties of certifica- 
tion bills as there are states which 
have introduced them for considera- 
tion of the legislature, and this 
easily produces another argument 
against individual state legislation 
while standards are so little formu- 
lated for librarians of the entire 
country. Commissions on uniform- 
ity of legislation we have, struggling 
to reconcile conflicting legislation, 
in nearly all the states, and shall 
continue to have, so long as little 
regard is paid to aims and difficul- 
ties common to the subjects of legis- 
lation in all of them. Dr. William- 
son says in his plea for an A. L. A. 
national board “ In one respect the 
library profession at this moment is 
in a peculiarly fortunate situation. 
In many other professions—such as 
teaching and medicine—state or 
local legislation developed in a hap- 
hazard fashion, and it has proved to 
be exceedingly difficult to bring 
about a reasonable degree of uni- 
formity.” 
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In order to present advantages 
and defects of any suggested state 
legislation, it is easier to take a con- 
crete illustration, rather than deal in 
generalities. We have therefore 
taken, as the most convenient, and 
of the greatest familiarity to all of 
us, the bills introduced on this sub- 
ject in the 53d Illinois General As- 
sembly at Springfield early in 1923, 
both of which failed to pass. 

Briefly outlined, House Bill 380 
provided that after January 1, 1924 
it would be unlawful! for any board 
or person to employ an uncertifi- 
cated librarian in a free public li- 
brary in Illinois; the term librarian 
interpreted as any employee doing 
actual library work, and the term 
free public library as any tax sup- 
ported library open to the public. 
Chicago libraries, law libraries and 
the Legislative Reference Bureau at 
Springfield were excepted. The De- 
partment of Registration and Edu- 
cation, one of the nine departments 
of the Civil Administrative Code un- 
der the Governor, was to administer 
the provisions of the law, through a 
librarians’ certificating board spe- 
cifically named in another bill, H. B. 
381. The Department was to be 
authorized to issue four grades of 
certificates: Grade 1, for life; Grade 
2 for 6 years; Grade 3, for 3 years; 
and Grade 4 for 2 years. Emergency 
certificates were authorized for tem- 
porary appointments for one year 
only, not renewable, and not to be 
issued twice in succession to the 
same person. Diploma of an ap- 
proved library school might be ac- 
cepted in lieu of examination for a 
certificate. 

Any librarian in service July 1, 
1923, 18 years of age or over, of 
good moral character and temper- 
ate habits, and with one year’s ex- 
perience, was to be granted a 3d 
grade certificate, lasting three years, 
regardless of qualifications specified 
for grade 3 in the bill. 

Second and third grade certifi- 
cates could be renewed “not more 








than two years after holder has 
ceased working as librarian” by pay- 
ment of renewal fee and presenta- 
tion of certificate of satisfactory ser- 
vice signed by the employing per- 
son, board or corporation, Fourth 
grade certificate could be renewed 
for 6 years only. 

The Department might refuse to 
issue, suspend or revoke any certifi- 
cate for three specified causes ; gross 
incompetency; conviction of a fel- 
ony; or fraudulent misrepresenta- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining 
certificate, employment as librarian, 
or any thing else of value. Procedure 
for hearings in such cases was out- 
ined in the bill, and records declared 
open for inspection. 

Certificated librarians were de- 
clared exempt from any civil ser- 
vice law. 

A reciprocity clause provided for 
recognition of other state certifi- 
cates of equal requirements. 

With that brief outline in hand, 
we may proceed to a consideration 
of the Legislature. 

The General Assembly meets usu- 
ally about three days each week, 
from January to June of the uneven- 
numbered years. The members are 
fairly representative of the state at 
large, for the most part respected 
members of their own communities 
and honestly anxious to discharge 
their legislative obligations to the 
best of their abilities. Legislative 
procedure is intricate—bewildering 
to the new members, though re- 
election of many members usually 
keeps a continuity of membership 
necessary for any degree of efficient 
work. The avalanche of bills on 
every conceivable subject is more 
bewildering still. It is unreason- 
able to expect the legislators to be 
thoroughly familiar with all these 
subjects of legislation. In 1923 
there were 1404 bills introduced in 
the House and Senate, of which 
only 358 were passed, but most of 
which had a measure of considera- 
tion. Is it any wonder that when 
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a legislator is approached by any 
group advocating legislation for that 
special group he adopts the Mis- 
sourian’s attitude and expects to 
have very clearly pointed out to him 
the distinct advantage to the state 
at large, and his own locality in 
particular, before he is willing to 
commit himself? This same item of 
local interest makes him look ask- 
ance at any bill which removes from 
local jurisdiction a matter not, in 
his opinion, clearly within the proy- 
ince of state administration. 


The particular bill under discus- 
sion adds librarians as a class toa 
number of professions, trades and 
occupations regulated not by their 
own locally elected or appointed 
boards, but directly by the Depart- 
ment of Registration and Education. 
The other groups so certificated or 
regulated by the Department are 
architects, barbers, chiropodists, 
dentists, embalmers, horseshoers, 
nurses, optometrists, pharmacists, 
physicians and surgeons, plumbers, 
structural engineers, and _ veterina- 
rians. Realtors, added by recent 
legislation, form an apparent excep- 
tion to the almost invariable rule 
that these regulated groups directly 
or indirectly influence the health or 
physical safety of man or beast— 
matters on which it has always been 
easier to rouse public concern than 
on any mental issue. 


Without exception the laws pro- 
viding for this regulation make it 
unlawful for any person to practice, 
or attempt to practice, without a li 
cense or certificate, the profession or 
trade for which the law establishes 
certain standards. Our bill, on the 
other hand, makes it unlawful for 
any board or person to employ an 
uncertificated librarian. It is 4 
question as to how, if the bill were 
passed, it could be enforced. With- 
out exception, the laws providing 
for certification of the other groups 
named specific penalties for viola- 
tion—fines varying from $5 to $200, 
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or imprisonment, or, in some cases, 
both. 

In Dr. and Mrs. Dodd’s recent 
pook on Government of Illinois, a 
whole chapter is devoted to state 
policy and its enforcement. I quote 
directly : 

“The Illinois General Assembly 
determines by law the general 
policies to be announced and en- 
forced throughout the state. In 
many fields the state while an- 
nouncing a policy at the same 
time leaves a large control to lo- 
cal communities . . . State super- 
vision over the conduct of local 
officers who enforce state policy 
is maintained in various ways. . . 
In road construction, where 
the state bears a part of the ex- 
pense, the state through its power 
to determine qualifications of the 
county highway officer, and re- 
move him if necessary, is able to 
keep the local policy in accord 
with that of the state. This con- 
trol is rendered effective by the 
fatt that each county desires the 
state money for roads within its 
boundaries, and must comply with 
state requirements in order to cb- 
tain such money.” 

“One of the most serious diffi- 
culties about a uniform enforce- 
ment of state policy is that such 
policy is not constant. At each 
session of the General Assembly 
legislation is enacted dealing with 
new subjects, or dealing with old 
subjects in a new way. The state 
is assuming to regulate many 
matters previously left to individ- 
uals or to the local communities. 
The state assumes new duties as 
new conditions develop. 

But when the state lays down a 
policy applicable to all of its ter- 
ritory, an obligation rests upon 
the state at the same time to make 
sure this policy is uniformly en- 
forced. The General Assembly 
would be more cautious in laying 
down new state policies if it real- 
ized that each new policy in- 
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volves the duty of providing at the 
same time for the enforcement of 
that policy. The legislative an- 
nouncement through law of a 
state policy is easy while the uni- 
form enforcement of that policy 
throughout the territory of the 
state is difficult. For this reason, 
many policies are laid down for 
the state as a whole, but are to a 
large extent disregarded after 
they have been announced. 

The mere legislative announce- 
ment of a policy for the state is 
important, but it means little as 
to the enforcement of that policy 
throughout the state. A legisla- 
tive policy strongly supported by 
the sentiment of the whole state 
will be effectively enforced. An- 
other policy, strongly supported 
by the sentiment of most of the 
people of the state, but opposed 
by certain communities, may be 
vigorously enforced in some com- 
munities, and not by others. Still 
other policies, adopted without 
strong public support, may be 
ignored throughout the greater 
part of the territory of the state. 
Yet from a purely legal stand- 
point all of these policies are 
equally binding upon the inhabi- 
tants of the whole state. 

In the consideration of state pol- 
icy and its enforcement it should 
be borne in mind that: (1) it is 
very easy for the General Assem- 
bly to enact a law laying down a 
state policy. (2) the enforcement 
of this policy is difficult and in 
most cases involves not only the 
state executive and judicial de- 
partments but also officers 
iocally elected throughout the 
state and other local agencies . 

(3) in order to have an effective 
enforcement of state law and state 
policy, the General Assembly 
must be cautious in announcing 
new policies, and must organize 
the enforcing authorities in such 
a manner that some one person 
can finally be held responsible by 
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the people for failure to carry out 

the policy.” 

The possibility of enforcement of 
our bill, in case it became a law, by 
means of a court suit instituted 
against the local board by a tax pay- 
er is very slight, though this could 
undoubtedly be done. 

The bill has no penal enforcement 
clause. As the state of Illinois gives 
no direct financial aid to libraries 
there can be no withholding of funds 
for failure to comply with the law. 
The two methods of control, either 
of which might perhaps be added 
to make the bill effective, present 
an interesting version of the old, old 
question as to which has the greater 
efficacy as a regulator of human con- 
duct—fear of punishment or hope of 
reward. 

Without exception, the laws gov- 
erning other groups provide for ex- 
aminations. No longer, I am told, are 
diplomas of any professional school 
accepted in lieu of departmental ex- 
amination. It is very doubtful if the 
Department would accept the regula- 
tion of any professional group except 
upon its own method of regulation, 
and if that conformed to its present 
practice, it would be by examination 
for everyone. 

All grades of certificates specified in 
the bill are based upon a minimum of 
18 years of age, good moral character 
and temperate habits, and a four-year 
high school education—requirements 
substantially the same as those for 
certification of teachers. 

A fourth grade certificate, of two 
years duration, requires in addition 
elementary library technique as evi- 
denced by a 6 weeks summer course, 
6 months training class work, or pass- 
ing grade in an examination in library 
organization and management. 

A third grade certificate, of three 
years duration, requires either a full 
year in an approved library school, or 
two years in a recognized college or 
university plus a six weeks summer 
course in library methods; or an ap- 
proved summer library course or six 
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months training class plus three years 
successful experience in an approved 


library. Tabulate the above, and it: 


would seem, by a process of elimina- 
tion, that if a plus b equals x, a plus 
c equals x and a plus d equals x that 
b might equal either c or d, and there- 
fore three years of successful ex- 
perience in an approved library, after 
a summer library course, might be 
considered equal to either one year of 
library school work or two years of 
college work. But that deduction js 
fallacious; as we shall see. It is time 
to stop here also and consider the 
word approved. “Approved” — by 
whom, and on what basis >—Standards 
to be established, of course, by the 
certificating board. Suppose your 
legislator asks for definite standards, 
by which he can measure his own local 
institution, what have we at this time 
to offer? Have we even decided 
whether we are to use the metric rule 
or an ordinary yardstick as our 
measuring stick? Is it to be income, 
quantity or quality of service, status 
of workers or book collection, or 
what? The A. L.A. standards, though 
they are largely quantitive, are a help, 
but are they not also in too tentative a 
stage to offer for the decisive experi- 
ment of legislation? 

Between Grades three and _ two 
there is for the unschooled library em- 
ployee practically a dead line. Re- 
quirements here are for a Grade Two 
certificate, lasting six years, either 
graduation from a recognized college 
or university plus one year library 
school; or graduation from a recog- 
nized college or university and six 
weeks summer library course (or six 
months training class) followed by 
two years experience; or two years 
college or university work plus one 
year library school and two years ex- 
perience. At least for the financially 
restricted worker there are so many 
rungs out of the ladder of library 
achievement that it is, under present 
conditions, well nigh impossible to 
bridge the gap and make any further 
progress. Here, I should like to quote 
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again—and at length—from Dr. Wil- 
liamson’s recent report on library 
service : 

“Shall we then, conclude that it 
were better to make no effort in be- 
half of the untrained and often un- 
educated librarian who, along with 
his community, is the victim of an 
inherently inefficient system. Let 
the answer be “no”. While we are 
putting all our efforts into securing 
a better system, we can safely, if 
we understand what we are doing, 
employ all available means for get- 
ting the best results from the sys- 
tem under which we are working. 
So long as we must have unedu- 
cated and inadequately trained li- 
brarians and library assistants in 
small libraries let us supplement 
their education and give them such 
technical instruction as they can be 
brought to seek through summer 
schools and every other agency. 
Only the best of the class will seek 
such help. 

In libraries everywhere, large 
and small, workers are to be found 
who lack technical training and are 
unable, for financial or other reas- 
ons, to leave their work and attend 
a library school. Training classes 
and summer schools will not meet 
their need, even assuming that those 
are within their reach. With the 
proper encouragement from library 
boards and administrators, workers 
of this kind might enroll for corres- 
pondence study in large numbers 
and derive great benefit from it. 
For some the benefit would take the 
form of a broadening of vision so 
as to include other phases of work 
than that in which they are actually 
engaged, for others the benefit 
would lie in a deeper knowledge of 
the principles and technique of their 
own particular work. . . . Too 
little attention has been paid among 
librarians to the possibilities of pro- 
fessional improvement of workers 
while in service. . . The assump- 
tion has become firmly fixed that 
there are only two ways for an in- 


dividual to reach the upper ranks of 
the profession—through the tradi- 
tional type of library school and 
through the tedious process of 
learning by experience. Even for 
the graduate of the library school 
there is a noticeable lack both of in- 
centive and opportunity for con- 
tinued intellectual and professional 
growth and improvement. The 
main reason for lack of incentive is 
the failure on the part of libraries 
to adopt a properly graded scheme 
of service with definite standards 
of educational and professional at- 
tainments for each grade. It has 
not been made sufficiently clear that 
mere length of service does not fit 
one for the higher and more re- 
sponsible positions. . . . Whether 
the library worker enters the service 
without preliminary training or 
through the library school, after he 
is once in the system conditions are 
not such as to make him feel that 
his advancement requires continued 
systematic study and growing effi- 
ciency.” 

Even the development of such 
means of training in service as are 
suggested by Dr. Williamson would 
not help the present library worker 
to advance from Grade three to 
Grade two. 

Grade one certificate—for life—has 
an educational preparation of from 
four to six years college and library 
school work, with, inversely, a corres- 
ponding one to five years successful 
experience. A further provisions is 
made that a librarian of ten years 
service, by presenting an acceptable 
thesis on some subject of library ad- 
ministration, may be granted a life 
certificate. Other publications may be 
offered in lieu of the thesis. Thesis, 
we infer, applies to the type of disser- 
tation, usually somewhat ambitious in 
character, which is offered toward a 
diploma or degree. Considered from 
the standpoint of time, money and ef- 
fort expended in the educational 
preparation of the library graduate 
the requirement of a thesis from the 
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library worker of many years exper- 
ience but no special preliminary educa- 
tional qualifications seems a reason- 
able demand. In it, however, lies a 
vicious admission. 

Charles Richmond Henderson, in 
his Social Spirit in America, copy- 
righted twenty-five years ago, said: 

“The library should be regarded 

as an essential part of the school 
system. If the teacher’s labors have 
been successful the pupils’ will 
have a hunger for knowledge and a 
taste for reading. The town or vil- 
lage which has no public library and 
reading room is resting under a 
cloud of disgrace. . . . Here is a 
new profession, the office of librari- 
an, which ranks in dignity and use- 
fulness with that of teacher and 
preacher. . . . We have free com- 
mon schools, but most of our youth 
leave them before the years of ma- 
turity and with scant knowledge of 
the vast world in which they must 
live, whose conflicts they must face, 
whose problems they must solve. 
Evidently the common school can 
do no more than start the intellect 
on its voyage of endless discovery. 
Then we have the college and the 
university. But these are for the 
elect few. . . . Then we have the 
public library, at least in progressive 
towns and cities, and it is a boon of 
inestimable value.” 


We, as librarians, make public pleas 
for more generous support of public 
libraries as the most important educa- 
tional institutions in America for 
those who have left the schoolroom; 
we insist upon our place in the scheme 
of education; we call ourselves the 
universities of the people. Are we 
ready, then, to admit publicly that this 
educational value in no wise be ab- 
sorbed or acquired by those in most 
intimate contact with it, those whose 
daily task and privilege it has been to 
accumulate and know its resources, 
and to correlate the human being and 
the book? Are we sincere when we 
proclaim that the better part of every 
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man’s education is that which he 
gives himself, and that it is to furnish 
the means and opportunity for this 
that our libraries exist? 

It is a truism that length of service 
means nothing, unless at the end of 
the service there is a resultant devel- 
opment and growth which was not 
there at the beginning. Are there no 
yet thought of methods, is there no 
way, except through the evidence of 
past or future authorship, by which 
the sincere work and development of 
past years can be judged, fairly, im- 
partially and with infinite understand- 
ing? Surely the evidence of real sery- 
ice and worth must be there, that he 
who stops at least a few minutes may 
read. Are we, the apostles of the age 
old yet ever new educational! creed of 
the power of the book, so immovably 
bound by academic standards that we 
are unwilling even to try to find that 
way? If we are, then need we no 
longer point with pride to our place 
in the educational scheme. Public 
convenience, and accessory to an or- 
ganized education then we are, but 
educational factor, no. Then must we 
suggest, with many who discuss salary 
amelioration methods, that we do our 
reading where we obtain due credit, 
since credit is the crowning credential 
of culture. “And live men are—just 
names” said ° Monsieur Beaucaire 
sadly, when fair Lady Carlisle could 
not be convinced of his worth by any- 
thing but titles. Are there not many 
pioneers in library work, with years 
of worth and achievement behind 
them, who can say that with equal 
sadness? I believe that the way for 
true valuations will eventually be 
found, that we shall not only keep the 
educational ground we now claim, but 
gain that we can now only dimly see. 
Probably the way is not, just yet, 
through state legislation. May we 
then finally say, with Wells “In our 
modern world . . ._ there has 
grown up a new idea . . . and 
that is the idea that one can go on 
learning right up to the end of life.” 
To that idea may we dedicate our 
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selves, and the best of our energies 
and resources. 

My conclusions are these: 

(1) This bill puts under a state de- 
partment which already has in its ad- 
ministration many professions, trades 
and occupations, a wholly unrelated 
and variant type of profession, and 
dictates to the department a method 
of certification not followed in any of 
the other groups, all of which are 
certified by examination and no other 
way. 

(2) If the bill became a law, it 
would establish a policy, but be prac- 
tically unenforceable. It is directed 
against the library boards. Lacking 
any state fund for libraries which 
could be withheld for non-compulsion 
in special localities, and lacking a pen- 
alty which could be exacted from the 
violator, the only other method of en- 
forcement would be a mandamus suit 
against the board members, instituted 
by a taxpayer. You realize how little 
likelihood there is of that method of 
enforcement. 


(3) It is very difficult to make a 
bill of this character fair to those now 
in service. A wholesale exemption of 
all now in service would defeat the 
very purpose of the bill, which should 
be the rapid improvement of Illinois 
library service in toto. For those who 
have spent their lives in the service, 
it names for a life certificate the same 
requirement for a librarian in a town 
of 2,000 as a city of 100,000, a require- 
ment which can justly be resented by 
those whose continued educational 
work has given them a well deserver 
high standing and influence in their 
own communities. At present there 
is no well developed method of train- 
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ing in service which can give an in- 
centive to those who can not leave 
their work for several years study, to 
attempt to progress any higher than a 
third grade certificate. 


(4) Because of the lack of defi- 
nitely formulated standards by which 
the work of any library or library 
school can be fairly judged, the time 
for state legislation, which should be 
the final and not a preparatory step, 
is not yet here. It is quite probable 
that all of these difficulties could be 
better handled by an experimental 
voluntary certification within the asso- 
ciation such as is being tried out in a 
few other states whence would come z 
greater understanding of the working 
out of detailed provisions of any such 
scheme. More favorable public opin- 
ion might also thereby be gained. Let 
us not first experiment with legisla- 
tion. If it fails, as it undoubtedly 
would if passed in its present form, 
it leaves nothing further to be done. 
Improve the service by every method 
within reason. Do not attempt to ex- 
haust your opportunities for improve- 
ment by appealing, as a first and ex- 
perimental measure, to the court of 
last resort. 

It was late when Miss:Skogh finish- 
ed reading her paper. There was little 
discussion. Miss Booth, Librarian of 
the State Teachers College, Charies- 
ton, said that certification had proved 
beneficial to teachers, and she saw no 
reason why it should not for librar- 
ians. I believe if we should go back 
to the beginning of certification for 
teachers we should find that the teach- 
ers made much the same objections 
to it as were presented in Miss 
Skogh’s paper. 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION. 


The Fascination of the New Library 
Movement in France. 
{By Saran C. N. BoGrie, Ass’t. Sec’y., 
A.L. A] 
( Abstract.) 

Miss Sarah C. N. Bogle shared 
with the Association her memories 
of a “dream come true’, in telling 
of the fascination of the new Libra- 
ry movement in France. 

She had gone over to take charge 
of a Library School in Paris where 
there was a great eagerness for 
knowledge of American library 
methods. Visiting the Library 
School at the University of London 
she had found 100 enrolled for Li- 
brary training—the two years course 
scholarly, the one year course prac- 
tical. 

Miss Caroon who is the only repre- 
sentative of American Library work 
still in Paris worked with Miss 
Bogle. They had expected an en- 
rollment of ten or fifteen students, 
but applications came in until their 
enrollment was fifty. 

These were of every sort of ex- 
perience. Two came from Russia, 
some from Belgium, but the great 
majority were French. Some had 
had years of social experience, some 
were girls of the peasant class. 
There were two bibliographers from 
the Bibliotek Nationale. Of the fifty 
students 29 were certificated, and 
these formed themselves into an As- 
sociation. There are already 54 ap- 
plicants for admission when the 
next course opens. 

This trip across had not been 
without its social features. There 
had been dinners and audiences, and 
a box at the opera in Brussels, next 
to that of the king who was enter- 
taining the king of Norway and his 
royal suite. They had courtesies 
and real kindnesses from those who 
might have proved but chance ac- 
quaintance. 

France while regaining shelter 
and food and the physical comforts 
of life must have food for the spirit 
as well and whatever America is 
able to do to help her will bring to 


us rich returns in unlocking for us 
stores of European knowledge. Ig- 
norance is the menace of civiliza- 
tion, we should no longer be content 
to be internationally ignorant. 


An Hour of Stories and Story- 
telling. 


{By Jessie G. Van CLEVE, A. L. A., Book- 
list. ] 
(Abstract) 


The story, said Miss Van Cleve, 
is worth while as a work of art. 
Story-telling in a library is valuable 
because it leads to books and in- 
troduces children to __ literature, 
opens up new fields and helps in the 
interpretation of literature. 

Great care should be taken in 
making out a program. If you are 
telling but one story, you have to 
think of the fitness and appeal of 
that single story for your audience, 
but in preparing a program that is 
to last six months there should be 
fairy and folk stories, repetitive 
stories, which children so dearly 
love, realistic stories, rhymes and 
jingles, and poetry, which they do 
like. Then there are the cycle stor- 
ies, King Arthur, Robin Hood, and 
the Norse stories. In the prepara- 
tion of these you read so much that 
you never use. Often, in the older 
stories it is well to tell something 
about the countries, explaining the 
meaning of unusual words—skalds, 
vikings, etc. 

If you are going to tell just an or- 
dinary story, a good preparation is 
to read your story two or three 
times and to think of it as a series 
of pictures. Forty children are 
enough in a group. Don’t sit when 
speaking to a large group. Don't 
put too much of yourself into your 
stories. It is not necessary to im- 
personate all of your characters. 
Pitch your voice low and have it 
carry, and have faith in your story 
that it will go. 

After her talk Miss Van Cleve 
told charmingly the story of “The 
sleeping beauty,” and “The story of « 
the proud rooster,” a selection from 
a new volume, “The back porch.” 
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FIFTH GENERAL SESSION. 


Work of the Library Extension Division. 
{By ANNA May Price, Superintendent.] 


Figures and statistics can never 
tell the whole story. ‘This is espec- 
jally true of library statistics, for 
frequently no count is made of most 
important work. They do, however, 
help to point out the general trend 
of things and to those who have to 
do with Illinois libraries the tollow- 
ing figures should be interesting. 

The statistics are based upon the 
reports sent in by the libraries and 
are compiled as accurately as possi- 
ble. 

Only the reports of the free tax 
supported or endowed public li- 
braries have been included. The 
Newberry and John Crerar libraries 
have been excluded, since they are 
mainly general reference libraries. 
No account has been taken of the 
association or subscription libra- 
ries, tho many of them are quite 
free to the public. These libraries 
have no permanent annual income 
and are therefore more or less un- 
stable in character. 


We have made a comparison of 
the reports of 1922—the 1923 re- 
ports will not be available until the 
close of the year—with the 1914 re- 
ports, the first statistics to be com- 
piled of Illinois public libraries. 

In 1914 there were 176 public li- 
braries, 167 with a local tax, and 9 
supported entirely by endowment 
funds. In 1922 there are 225 libra- 
ties, 219 with a tax and only 6 en- 
dowed libraries. Three of the form- 
er endowed libraries had found it 
necessary to ask for a tax to add to 
their annual income. 

Forty-nine new libraries have 
been opened in the eight years, or an 
increase of 27 per cent. 

In 1914 the income received from 
taxation was $732,882.51. 

In 1922 the tax receipts were $2,- 
031,872.52; interest on endowment 
and gifts, exclusive of gifts for 
buildings, amounted to $56,065.44. 


The total income being $2,500,075.85, 
showing an increase of $1,725,193.34, 
or 177 per cent. 

The total number of volumes in 
the libraries in 1914 was 1,968,204. 
In 1922 the total is 3,511,148 vol- 
umes, an increase of 1,542,944 vol- 
umes, or 78 per cent. 

The number of borrowers or card 
holders in libraries in 1914 was 
512,332. In 1922 there were 963,650 
card holders, an increase of 451,318, 
or 88 per cent. 

Likewise the total circulation 
shows an increase. In 1914 the cir- 
culation was 7,164,753 volumes. In 
1922 it was 16,707,444 volumes, an 
increase of 9,542,691 or 133 per cent. 

These increases and percentages 
seem very satisfactory: 


CS os cea cee ein 27% 
Total incomes .......... 177% 
I ok ethics Faideee "8% 
er 88% 
RD i aa 133% 


But what is the real significance 
of the figures. 

With the increase in number of 
libraries the number of people hav- 
ing access to free public libraries 
has been raised to 4,413,231, or 68 
per cent. of the total population of 
the state. This is 27 per cent. high- 
er than in 1914. 

The population of the state in the 
same leneth of time has increased 
15 per cent. Hence the opening up 
of library privilege to the population 
of the state has increased almost 
twice as fast as the population of 
the state. 

A better test of the library is the 
number of card holders. In 1914 
15 per cent. of the population having 
library privileges was card holders, 
while in 1922 the number of card 
holders was 22 per cent. an increase 
of 46 per cent. The standard set by 
the A. L. A. in the mid-winter con- 
ference of 1921 was 30 per cent. For 
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a state average Illinois is not far 
short. 

The circulation statistics are also 
interesting. 

In 1914 the libraries issued for 
home reading 13.9 volumes for each 
card holder. In 1922 the circulation 
was 17.3 volumes and increase of 
55 per cent. The circulation per 
capita for communities having li- 
braries was 2.1 volumes in 1914 and 
3.8 volumes in 1922. The issue per 
capita of the state was 1.3 volumes 
in 1914 and 2.5 volumes in 1922. 

The average for New York state 
for the same year is 2.8 volumes. 

The A. L. A. standard for circu- 
lation per capita of the community 
is 5 books per year. Illinois lacks 
1.2 books of meeting the require- 
ment. 

Considering the circulation _ sta- 
tistics from the number of volumes 
in the library a still better showing 
is made. 

The total issue for home reading 
in 1914 was 3.6 times the number of 
volumes contained in the libraries. 
In 1922 it was 5.6 times. 

New York State’s circulation in 
1922 was 5 times the number of 
volumes. 

A survey of library finances is also 
most illuminating. 

The per capita tax receipts 
jumped from 22 cents in 1914 to 46 
cents in 1922. That of the total in- 
come increased from 23 cents per 
capita in 1914 to 57 cents in 1922. 
The greater difference between the 
tax receipts and total income in 1922 
over that of 1914 is indicative of the 
amount of gifts which the libraries 
had to ask for during 1921 and 1922 
in order to meet the increased cost 
of operating before the benefit of 
the increase in the new tax rate was 
obtained. Even with this increase 
the average for the state of 57 cents 
per capita is only a trifle more than 
half of the $1.00 per capita recom- 
mended by the A. L. A. 

The division of the library budget 
into salary, maintenance and book 
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funds, has always been most interest- 
ing. A year ago in our regional meet- 
ings we suggested the following pro- 
visional budget: 
0 a ee er ee 50% 
DEE eieh winked nce ean 20% 
Periodicals and binding... 5% 
Heat, light, janitor service. 15% 





DEE ickwinansick enous 3% 
PE cnr cbevnasnneas 5% 
Miscellaneous ........... 2% 

100% 


In other words one half of the total 
income was to be spent for service 
and the other half divided equally be- 
tween books, and operating expenses. 


The average salary fund in 1914 
was 46 per cent. In 1922 it was in- 
creased to 48 per cent. 


The amount spent in 1914 for 
books was 17 per cent., periodicals 2 
per cent., binding 6 per cent., making 
a total of 25 per cent. 


In 1922, 19 per cent went for books, 
1.7 per cent. for periodicals and 5.1 
per cent. for binding, a total of 25.8 
per cent. 

The operating expenses, including 
janitor service, cost 29 per cent in 
1914 and 26.2 per cent in 1922, a de- 
crease of only 2.8 per cent.—yet 1.2 
per cent more than in our suggested 
budget. 

Since the book fund has remained 
much the same the amount added to 
the salary fund has been taken from 
the operating and equipment fund. 

It is generally supposed that when 
extra expense is incurred the book 
fund is the one to suffer. Heat, light, 
rent, janitor service, must be paid and 
have tended toward increased rates, 
therefore, it is thought the book fund 
is the one that can be made to stand 
the strain of any extra demand, but 
our figures do not show that this is 
true. 

We are glad to note that salaries 
have increased even though they are 
so far short of what they should be 
or that recognized as an adequate 
minimum salary by the A. L. A. 
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By reason of the higher salaries 
more efficient librarians have been put 
in charge and have given better serv- 
ice. Witness the increase in the num- 
ber of card holders, the increase in 
circulation per capita, and the increase 
in the circulation per volume. 


Which all goes to show that no mat- 
ter how fine a building and equipment, 
no matter how splendid the collection 
of books, a community may have, half 
the value of that library to the com- 
munity is in the library service, or 
the efficiency of the library staff. 


The only figures available for other 
states are those for New York. In 
1922 New York libraries spent 62 
per cent of their total budget on sala- 
ries, or 14 per cent. more than IIli- 
nois; 22 per cent. for books, periodi- 
cals and binding or 3.8 per cent. less 
than Illinois, and 16 per cent for all 
other expenses, or 10.2 per cent. less 
than Illinois. 

Part of the difference between the 
62 per cent. paid for salaries in New 
York and the 48 per cent. which IIli- 
nois spent may be explained by the 
fact that janitor salaries are included 
in the New York figures and are not 
in those of Illinois. The janitor serv- 
ice in Illinois for 1922 was only 3 per 
cent., which still leaves New York’s 
salary fund 11 per cent. higher. 

With the exception of the salary 
question, and even that is so much bet- 
ter than it was eight years ago, the 
statistics point to a very satisfactory 
progress. 

Yet there remains so much to be 
done, that at the risk of being accused 
of “Taking the joy out of life” I want 
to give you a few facts. 

2,072,029 people, or 32 per cent. of 
the state of Illinois have no public 
library in their community. This can 
best be remedied by changing our 
present city and township libraries 
into the county library system. 

If this is to be done you librarians 
and library directors must help to do 
it. Most of the people who do not 
have the use of a library, know noth- 
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ing of what they are missing. It is 
for you to show them. 

Again, out of a population of 
4,413,231 which has libraries, only 
963,650 or 22 per cent use the library 
or are card holders. The A. L. A. 
standard is 30 per cent. This seems a 
very small per cent to me. Why not 
fifty or seventy per cent. The answer 
to this is more publicity, perhaps a 
wiser selection of books and opening 
the libraries more hours per week. 
More than one library in the state 
closed its doors while the staff took 
two weeks vacation. More than one 
library closed during the period of 
redecoration or installation of new 
shelves or a furnace. Clipping after 
clipping came to the office announcing 
that the library had changed to sum- 
mer hours, which meant a reduction 
of from 6 to 20 hours per week, the 
library was open to the public. No 
wonder that the public complained 
that the libraries were not run for the 
clerks or business men. 

It goes without saying that most 
people, from boys and girls to men 
and women, have more leisure in the 
summer time. What a loss of oppor- 
tunity for the library not to make an 
extra appeal for some of that leisure 
time in place of closing its doors 
against it. 

If the buildings are too hot they 
should be made more comfortable 
with ventilators and fans. 

If the libraries are closed because 
the staff is weary, a change in the 
staff schedule might be arranged or a 
new assistant taken on. 

If the shorter hours are a matter 
of economy, a larger tax income will 
not come from shutting the public out. 

Too much money has been invested 
in buildings, equipment and books not 
to have them available more in place 
of less hours. 


As Interesting as Fiction. 


[By Mary K. REELY, Wisconsin Library 
Commission. } 
( Abstract.) 


People do not need to be coaxed 
to read fiction, said Miss Reely, we 








may as well accept the situation and 
work with the missionary spirit in 
encouraging our public to read 
books of other types. 


The Librarian is supposed to 
know books, and to act as an ad- 
visor much as a health officer of a 
town gives health suggestions. 


In actual life our experiences are 
bounded in space and limited in 
time. It is our privilege to show 
that through good books we can 
make a much larger world our own. 
The reading of good fiction will lead 
to something better but the reader 
of Grey, and Bower, Porter and 
Wright are going to need help if 
they are to go from those authors to 
something better. There should be 
help given in opening up the way to 
a type of books that will widen and 
deepen experience. 


A well rounded mental develop- 
ment calls for varied reading. James 
Harvey Robinson in his “Mind in 
the making” speaks of the amount 
of time spent in day dreaming. Fic- 
tion reading tends toward day 
dreaming. The uncritical reader 
likes to identify himself with the 
central figure—wants only cheerful 
episodes and a happy ending. 


The chief appeal of a book is the 
human interest appeal, after that, 
the appeal to sentiment, curiosity, 
to excitement and adventure. These 
may all be used in introducing read- 
ers to books other than fiction. 

Perhaps biography comes closer 
in interest than any other class. We 
may be interested in the individual 
himself or led to an interest in him 
through his books. Such books as 
Margot Asquith’s autobiography ; 
Aldrich’s “Crowding memories, 
and Werner’s “Barnum,” have a 
timely appeal. There is the appeal 
of sentiment in such books as Robin- 
son’s “My brother, Theodore Roose- 
velt,’ and Parker’s “An American 
idyl.” There is to us, too, a pecu- 
liar appeal in the story of the immi- 
grant poor boys and girls who have 
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made good in America. Among 
these: Jacob Riis’ “Making of an 
American” is the classic. Garland’s 
“Son of the middle border” is the 
story of hardships overcome, and 
Shaw’s “Story of a pioneer,” success 
against odds. 

In social science, Jane Addams’ 
“Twenty years at Hull House,” Wy- 
coft’s “The workers,” and Dixon's 
“Westward Hoboes’”—all have an 
interest greater than that of much 
fiction. 

The new biography has found its 
way into the class of best sellers— 
Gamaliel Bradford was a pioneer in 
this sort of writing. He has given 
us sane portraits written from the 
psychological point of view. Oueen 
Victoria and the Walter Page Let- 
ters are examples of biography more 
interesting than fiction. 

Travel offers a means of escape 
from our material environment and 
makes an especial appeal to men and 
boys. Recent books of travel more 
of personal experience and less of 
the guide book style. 

Wells and Van Loon have opened 
undreamed possibilities in the writ- 
ing of history. 

The new books in science show 
the same departure from the dry-as- 
dust style. 

Drama has this advantage over 
fiction—in addition to the story in- 
terest it furnishes real mental exer- 
cise. You can’t skim and you can't 
skip. 

Poetry demands attention and es- 
says with their charming appeal of 
beauty and style should not be 
missed. Mention was made of the 
interest taken in books of religion. 
Papini’s “Life of Christ” has been 
a best seller, and other books of a 
religious nature have created a live 
interest and a wide comment. 

Before the beginning of this talk, 
the following list of books prepared 
by Miss Reely was distributed. 
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SOME BOOKS AS INTERESTING AS 
FICTION. 


Biography. 


Antin. The Promised Land. 

Bok. Americanization of Edward Bok. 

Bradford. American Portraits. 

Portraits of American Women. 

Damaged Souls. 

Cohen. Out of the Shadow. 

Garland. Son of the Middle Border. 

Lewisohn. Upstream. 

Mason. Ocean Echoes. 

Muir. Story of My Boyhood and Youth. 

Paine. Short Life of Mark Twain. 

Palmer. Life of Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Parker. An American Idyl. 

Ravage. An American in the Making. 

Riis. Making of an American. 

Robinson. My Brother Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Shaw. Story of a Pioneer. 

Roosevelt. Letters to his Children. 

Werner. Barnum. 








Travel, 


Alsop. My Chinese Days. 

Andrews. Across Mongolian Plains. 

Bradley. On the Gorilla Trail. 

Borup. A Tenderfoot with Peary. 

Collins. Sea-tracks of the Speejaks. 

Cooper. My Lady of the Chinese Court- 
yard. 

Dixon. Westward Hoboes. 

Foster. Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. 

A Beachcomber in the Orient. 

Franck. A Vagabond Journey Around 
the World. 

Graham. Tramping with a Poet in the 
Rockies. 

Greenbie. In the Eyes of the East. 

Grey. Tales of Lonely Trails. 

Lane. The Peaks of Shala. 

MacMillan. Four Years in the White 
North. 

OBrien. White Shadows in the South 
Seas. 

Perkins. White Heart of Mojave. 

Shackieton. South. 

Steffanson. Hunters of the Great North. 

Street. Mysterious Japan. 

Vaka. Unveiled Ladies of Stamboul. 

White. Forest. 


Social Science. 
Addams. Twenty Years at Hull House. 
. Four Years in the Underbrush. 
Maclean. Our Neighbors. 
Osborne. Within Prison Walls. 
Panunzio. The Soul of an Immigrant. 
Parker. Working with the Working 





Woman. 


Steiner. On the Trail of the Immigrant. 
Walker. Steel. 
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Williams. What’s on the Workers’ 
Minds. 


Full Up and Fed Up. 
.Horny Hands and Hampered 
Elbows. 


Popular Science. 


Beebe. Jungle Peace. 

Fabre. Life of the Spider. 

Hendrick. Everymans Chemistry. 

Slosson. Creative Chemistry. 

Hornaday. Minds and Manners of Wild 

Animals. 

Hudson. Adventures Among Birds. 

Materlinck. Life of the Bee. 

Milis. Adventures of a Nature Guide. 
Vatched by Wild Animals. 

Scovill. Everyday Adventures. 

Thomson, ed. Outline of Science. 


Literature—Essays. 


Benchley. Of All Things. 
———. Love Conquers All. 
Bergengren. The Comforts of Home. 
Brooks. Journeys to Bagdad. 
Brown. Seeing Things at Night. 
Crothers. The Pardoners Wallet. 
Eaton. Green Trails and Upland Past- 
ures. 
Galsworthy. The Inn of Tranquility. 
Kirkland. The Joys of Being a Woman. 
Morley. Plum Pudding. 
———.. Mince Pie. 
, ed. Modern Essays. 
Sharp. The Hills of Hingham. 
Strunsky. Belshazzar Court. 
Warner. Life’s Minor Collisions. 
Woodbridge. Jonathan Papers. 
Religion—Ethics—Philosophy, 
Cabot. What Men Live By. 
Hudson. The Truths We Live By. 
James. Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence. 
Papini. Life of Christ. 
Phelps. Human Nature in the Bible. 
Robinson. The Mind in the Making. 


He Has a Book—What Now? 


[By Mr. Forrest G. SPAULDING, Gaylord 
Brothers. ] 

Some of the things that Mr. 
Spaulding had intended to say had 
already been said by Miss Price, by 
Mr. Roden, and Mrs. Ashman. He 
thought perhaps, remembering a 
sign he had seen in an automobile 
wheel factory, that perhaps it was 
just as well—the sign read—“The 
longer the spoke, the greater the 
tire.” 

The one message that the speaker 
wished to emphasize was the fact 
that our publicity work despite all 
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the talk there had been of publicity, 
was still a negligible affair. 

Illinois has a Library Commis- 
sion. The fact is known to many, 
but how many know the scope of its 
work. When it comes to the ques- 
tion of library legislation, if a bill 
is to be put through, how many leg- 
islators know library requirements? 
If increased taxation is the question, 
how many of them know what li- 
braries could or would do with ade- 
quate support. 

Many Board members know little 
more than the people who are walk- 
ing up and down the streets, of the 
aims and needs of a library. I heard 
a member of a Library board in ad- 
dressing a group of librarians, say 
that he was proud to be a member 
of the Board, though he did not use 
the library. It is quite as essential 
that librarians advertise their libra- 
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ries to the Board members as to the 
public. 

The Librarian is handicapped 
when it comes to making the bud- 
get, by the fact that she is a paid 
official. But all through the year, 
she may, by personal friendship 
pave the way for an adequate appro- 
priation. 

It has been said that the library 
should never be in politics. Under 
existing conditions it has got to be 
in politics and play the political 
game. Be politic—appointments may 
thus be kept out of politics. 

One trouble is that we work with- 
out well developed plans. ‘Too few 
libraries have set themselves a def- 
nite plan. 

The personal service ideal has al- 
ways been a feature of modern li- 
brary work. Seeing that the special 
book needed reaches the patron. 
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SIXTH GENERAL SESSION. 


State Meeting Awards. 


Owing to the absence of Miss Sue 
Osmotherly, chairman of the State 
meeting awards committee, Miss 
Wright, president of the association, 
presented the honor candidates in the 
state contest. 

The plan and purpose of the contest 
was much the same as the state 
scholarship plan followed in New 
York state since 1919. 

All librarians and assistants in li- 
braries in places having a population 
of 25,000 or under were asked to com- 
pete. The contest consisted in pre- 
senting a statement on “What I have 
done to create a greater community 
consciousness of the library,” through 
talks to various organizations, work 
with the schools, issuing of vacation 
and other reading lists, newspaper 
publicity. exhibits, encouraging use of 
library club room as a community 
center, etc. 

The winners in the contest were to 
be sent to the state meeting as special 
delegates, with all expenses paid. 

Twenty-five librarians entered the 
contest. 

The three winning the honors were 
Mrs. Nannie Parks, Librarian of the 
Public Library, Marion, Mrs. Flora 
B. Winger, Librarian, Public Library, 
Aledo, and Mrs. Elizabeth Southward, 
Librarian, Public Library, Maywood. 

Following are the three papers: 


“What I Have Done to Create a 
Greater Community Conscious- 
ness of the Library.” 


{By Mrs. NANNIp PaRKS, Marion.] 


Our library is situated in a town 
of 10,000 in a mining and farming 
country in the southern part of the 
state. There are over 5,000 books 
in the Library with a circulation of 
2,000 to 3,000 books each month. I 
have had charge of work one year, 
though I have been connected with 
the library is other ways for 6 
years. The old saying, “A new 





broom sweeps clean,” so a new li- 
brarian tries many things to in- 
crease the efficiency of her library. 


= | 


1. At the beginning of school we 
get acquainted with teachers; show 
our readiness to co-operate with 
them in every way; get lists of 
books for supplementary reading 
for High School and. mark such 
books with a special mark such as 
a star, but leave books in general 
circulation, as there are several 
hundred. 


When Woman’s Club programmes 
are out, have copies in library. An- 
ticipate their wants by having ma- 
terial ready when called for. Watch 
current magazine numbers for new 
material on any subject they have 
on program. Have roll calls as well 
as material for papers. We some- 
times type a number of roll calls and 
nave them ready for last minute 
calls. 


2. A collection of Household Sci- 
ence books, with library posters was 
placed in Woman’s Building at the 
County Fair, some 50,000 or 60,000 
people attended. Books on cookery, 
rugs, old coverlets and household 
Science were used. Posters with 
lists of books for teachers was post- 
ed in a prominent place in the Edu- 
cational Building at County Fair; 
also a table of magazines for chil- 
dren was placed in the Home 
Bureau tent where the Baby Show 
was held. 


3. We attend as many lectures and 
demonstrations as possible. Ask for 
list of books from specialists in their 
lines of work. For instance, the Home 
Bureau put on a two-day millinery 
school and I asked for list of best 
books from teacher sent out by Uni- 
versity of Illinois. “Make your own 
hats,” by Martin, and “How to make 
hand-made flowers” by Smith was 
purchased. Hamlin Garland and 
Hugh Walpole lectured in nearby 








town to teachers, so we had books 
of each author ready for teachers 
when they returned; also magazine 
articles. 

4, Gave paper at the Woman’s 
Club on children’s books and pre- 
sented the needs of the library and 
gave out lists of good children’s 
books for parents to select from. The 
Club donated $100 to Library Fund. 

5. Made bibliographies of leading 
events and had them published in 
daily papers. All magazines arti- 
cles about President Coolidge were 
collected and published the day 
after he became President. Keep up 
with current events and happenings 
of importance in your own town. 

6. Put up posters in banks, City 
Hall and other public buildings. 

%. New books are bought each 
month—list is published in two 
daily papers, with short comments 
on the most important ones. I try 
to vary the monthly list by using 
lists of books for boys, books for 
girls, lists for certain ages, books on 
Lincoln used in February, books on 
travel in summer. 

8. A list of religious books and 
helps for Sunday Schools was post- 
ed on bulletin boards at the church- 
es, also gave book review each weeks 
in 2 local religious papers ending 
with “ask for them at your Public 
Library.” 

9. Make artistic posters, using 
good pictures from book covers, 
with lists of children’s books by 
Placed them in schools. 
Used same idea with books on Agri- 
culture and Household Science for 
Farm and Home Bureau Office. 
Had same list published in their 
bulletins. 

Our picture collection from maga- 
zine backs and many other sources 
are arranged in order by months 
such as Lincoln and Washington 
pictures, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, also pictures of spring, 
summer, autumn and winter. And 
many other subjects. Our two 
bulletin boards furnish a place to 


erades. 
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display them with a list of books 
under pictures to correspond with 
the season. Children’s Books listed 
by grades. 

10. When school closed in the 
spring, we made a special effort in 
behalf of the grade children. Many 
new books were bought—new pic- 
ture books to be used in Library, 
Advertised in local papers, a cool 
place to read, two electric fans— 
new books, children wanted to read 
them. 

11. Our travel collection has been 
some aid in increasing non-fiction 
circulation. It is a collection of 
good travel books from all parts of 
the world; some from the govern- 
ment (free) which we had bound. 
R. R. folders, automobile guides, 
maps and travel posters were used. 
Lists of books published. Western 
Guide books & U. S. ports of the 
World. 

12. By far the most interesting 


| has been the butterfly collection. A 


collection was first loaned the li- 
brary and beside it was placed a 
shelf of nature books. The children 
became so interested, we decided to 
make a collection of our own; fash- 
ioning our own equipment learned 
from books and_ classifying the 
catch. We had all stages from the 
eggs to the butterflies, and watched 
the change from egg to larva then 
to chrysalis then to butterfly. Now 
the children are collecting cocoons 
to keep until they hatch next spring. 
We learned where to find the big 
green worms that go in the ground 
for the winter and hope to hatch 
out some beautiful moths next June. 
The boys are the best advertisers— 
they bring in their friends to show 
what they have collected. We used 
Hollands and Weeds Butterfly 
300k, also Dickerson’s Moths and 
Butterflies. 

13. We have tried to make the li- 
brary a pleasant and cheerful place; 
flowers are always on the desk or 
something to take their place. At 
one time we used a rustic basket made 
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in the woods and filled with green 
moss; by keeping it damp, we had it 
all winter and by putting different 
plants, berries and flowers, we varied 
the looks through the winter. An- 
other bouquet was made from painted 
weeds. Children would often come 
in to see what we had new. 

14. We have not only tried to give 
service in our own town, but have 
borrowers from 15 miles around in 
smaller towns and in the country. 
Have done some work for schools and 
clubs in nearby towns. While our li- 
brary is a city library, we believe it 
should serve the community just as 
far as we can reach. I have heard a 
great deal about directing the reading 
of the public. My job seems to be 
to keep one jump ahead of them. My 
aim is to have the best little library 
in Egypt. 


Report of Mercer Township Free 
Public Library. 


[By Mrs. FLORA WINGER, Aledo.] 


For the fourth consecutive year, an 
exhibit of Posters, Books, Book cov- 
ers, Pictures, Music and Magazines 
was shown by the Library at the Mer- 
cer County Fair (Aug. 29th to Sept. 
2nd, 1922). Another exhibit is 
planned for the fair of this fall. I 
count this one of our best ways of in- 
teresting the teachers of Mercer 
County in purchasing a non-resident 
card. We had 22 non-resident teach- 
ers who paid $1.00 each and took as 
many books at a time as was needed 
by the teacher and pupils. The 
teacher was responsible for the return 
of the books. Some teachers would 
take out from 6 to 10 books and others 
would not take so many. This inter- 
est helped to increase the year’s cir- 
culation and was one way of reaching 
many children outside the township. 
All of this tending, I think, to create 
a desire for the Library to become a 
County Library. 

At the fair, I met not only teachers 
hut many parents and always talked 
County Library, if I could bring it 
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in at all. Our display drew many 
children who brought their parents to 
see the beautiful. new books. I al- 
ways take new ones and have them 
shellacked so they shine and please 
the little ones. The children tease and 
the mothers buy a non-resident card. 
We gained 10 that way. The latest 
Bulletins were distributed to a!l pass- 
ing the exhibit. I was in charge 
every day of the fair and can cheer- 
fully recommend this plan for adver- 
tising a library, for gaining non-resi- 
dent friends and having a good time 
every minute of the day with plenty 
of work about it too. We are mak- 
ing new posters every year to illus- 
trate the classes of books. It should 
be understood that the Mercer Coun- 
ty Fair is believed by many to be one 
of the largest and best in the state. 
Some say it is next in importance to 
the State Fair. So we have a better 
chance to advertise anything than we 
would have at an unimportant fair. 


In October, a large number of 
photographs of Siam was shown at 
the Library and they drew many visi- 
tors. The owner of the collection was 
there to explain the splendid pictures. 
They were on display about three 
weeks and since the pictures were so 
unlike anything in this country, they 
were a great treat. They led to the 
reading of travels in Siam and in the 
city of Bangkok. Costumes were 
shown as well. 


One lovely October day, the Presi- 
dent of the Library Board with her 
husband as driver, took my good help- 
er and cataloguer with myself to visit 
the schools of the township and distri- 
bute 100 books at the various schools. 
The teachers were to have charge of 
the books and return them. Most of 
the teachers, when returning them, 
took out others through the school 
year. A plan we enjoyed very much 
was this one and will follow the same 
plan next October. 

Last year, quarterly bulletins were 
printed and given out to everyone we 
could reach. This year a bi-annual 
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bulletin has been printed instead. The 
change was made on account of ex- 
pense, but we think it will prove quite 
as serviceable as the quarterly. We 
have many requests for these and 
some complimentary remarks have 
been made on the selection of books 
listed. 

The State Convention in Chicago 
was greatly enjoyed. A paper on Art 
by Miss Lydia Kohn of the Art In- 
stitute and a talk on sculpture by Lo- 
rado Taft impressed me with a de- 
sire for some suitable work of art for 
the children’s room. Some young 
ladies of Aledo have given me a small 
fund of $130 for the purchase of 
something the children will like. Sev- 
eral pieces are under consideration, 
but not quite decided upon. Sugges- 
tions from other Libraries will be 
most welcome, if made soon. 

The High School students, mem- 
bers of the Delphian societies and 
other literary clubs keep us busy with 
reference work throughout the school 


and club year. Talks on books at such 
meetings by the Librarian, observance 
of Children’s Week, Drama week and 
Religious week are ail emphasized by 
the newspapers of the city and spoken 
of by all our church ministers. Some- 
times placed on the church bulletins 


with interesting comments by the 
ministers, all leading to a successful 
interest in each event. 

For the past two years each mem- 
ber of the Library Board receives a 
copy of the A. L. A. booklist making 
seven subscriptions to that excellent 
help in selecting books. At the board 
meetings those books are ordered that 
have appealed to most of the mem- 
bers and we like the plan of having 
the entire board as the book commit- 
tee. The set for children “My book 
house” has been on of our special de- 
lights in book buying and has interest- 
ed many parents. 

By some good fortune, we know 
not how it came about; the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
has sent us a fine gift of books (32 
volumes) for an International Mind 
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Alcove. These are interesting many 
readers and will have an infiuence for 
better understanding of other nations 
as well as our own. A large sign at- 
tracts attention to the collection. 

A new book-case for the display of 
the newest non-fiction books holds 100 
to 120 volumes and has been well 
used. The book-case made by a local 
firm and cost $26.50 looks very nice, 
though not so handsome as the new 
magazine and paper holders pur- 
chased during the year from the Li- 
brary Bureau at $165.00. For a bulle- 
tin board, I have a screen at full 
length about 8 ft. by 4 ft. covered 
with the newest book covers. This 
helps the circulation of the latest 
books. 


As a civic center, the library is used 
for all kinds of club and committee 
meetings. The basement is furnished 
with tables, chairs, rugs, a piano and 
averages one meeting a day the year 
around. These vary from large meet- 
ings of 200 to committee meetings of 
much smaller size. 

A story hour was conducted every 
Saturday afternoon by the library as- 
sistant during the colder months with 
an average attendance of 35 to 45 
children. This assisted greatly in at- 
tracting the children. 

Twenty-four volumes of Periodi- 
cals have been bound in the library. 
We find the home binding of such 
magazines as the American Magazine, 
Bird-lore, Literary Digest, the Nation, 
etc., do very well and is cheaper. 
They are not hard to do and require 
little time. Our best magazines as the 
Atlantic, Century, Harpers, Scribners, 
etc. are sent to the bindery. 

Perhaps our most important work 
and one that takes most of the time is 
the reference work for pupils. Our 
high school faces across the street 
from the Library and pupils come 
with their outlines of work and keep 
us busy. This also gives us the chance 
for the personal touch which they en- 
joy and respond to in becoming in- 
terested in the Library. 
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To sum up our methods, I would 
say we try many plans to attract at- 
tention as, newspaper articles almost 
every week on some library interest 
are put in. The papers are very 
obliging and publish them free of 
charge. New arrangements of books 
to attract attention to special classes 
of books are made. Some are made 
up of drama, travel, art, religion and 
biography. Also bulletins and book 
lists for distribution, talks to clubs 
and then meeting each person as an 
interested friend who wants something 
which we try to find for them and add 
to it another book which we suggest 
to them to read. The combined ef- 
forts of a good live board of interested 
trustees, a good assistant and a cata- 
loguer who has been with me since the 
Library opened; have been rewarded 
by a steady increase in circulation 
each year and in more reference work 
done. Many new borrowers take the 
places of those who leave the city. 
Sheet music, mounted and unmounted 
pictures, clippings, pamphlets and 
magazines are circulated the same as 
books. 

Many books are received from 
Springfield through Miss Price, Supt. 
of Library Extension. All of our ef- 
forts of serving the people of our 
township and non-resident borrowers 
are met more than half-way by the 
people themselves. It seems to 
me we have the most pleasant, 
the most appreciative people in 
the world and the _ nicest little 
children who help us_ by bring- 
ing books they want others to enjoy, 
flowers and plants are never lacking 
to add their cheer to our rooms. Chil- 
dren have sometimes brought their 
parents to see how pretty the rooms 
are with flowers and plants. The 
greatest single factor in the growth of 
interest in the Library I think, is that 
itis open 54 hours a week and when 
we can afford another helper and have 
it open 72 hours and have it a county 
Library—then I shall feel the Library 
is what it should be and what I hope 
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to see it bcome—as Carlyle says: “The 
True University of the people.” 


Report of the Maywood Public 
Library. 


[By Mrs. ELizaBETH SOUTHWARD, Maywood.] 


The Maywood Public Library 
showed an increase in circulation over 
the previous year of 121 volumes. 
While this is a slight increase, we are 
gratified because there has been a fall- 
ing-off in many libraries, owing large- 
ly we believe to the radio. Many of 
our borrowers use the library much 
less on that account. That we have 
been able to hold our own, we attrib- 
ute to several things. 


A number of public-spirited women, 
many of them members of the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, raised money and 
beautified the Children’s room. They 
bought curtains, new pictures, repro- 
ductions of our own American artists, 
statuary, an aquarium, a_ bulletin 
board, vases and potted plants. The 
library Board had the room redecor- 
ated and after all these lovely things 
were in place, we had a week’s open- 
ing. The librarian visited all the 
schools and invited the children to 
bring their mothers and friends any 
afternoon that week. The staff served 
tea and wafers, tried to get acquainted 
with the mothers and we had a most 
social and successful week. We added 
one hundred and five new borrowers 
to our registration list that month and 
we believe it was almost entirely due 
to that week. 


The Maywood Business Mens As- 
sociation heard of this and invited the 
Librarian to be the speaker at one of 
their luncheons. She talked for about 
an hour, giving them statistics of the 
necessary expenses and the extension 
work that might be done, if all the in- 
come did not have to go for the abso- 
lutely essential things. A few days 
later one of the men at the luncheon 
visited the library and after looking 
at the bright attractive childrens room 
and the very dull looking main read- 
ing room, offered to give the money to 








refurnish the reading room. This is 
being done now. Since then other 
men have given money and have visit- 
ed and made use of the library. Many 
of these men had never been in before. 
We now have a few rocking chairs in 
the reading-room, we have plain linen 
curtains, plants and some new pict- 
ures, and the room has become very 
popular and has been used more this 
spring and summer than any time in 
the past few years. 

We had an afternoon book review 
in the hall upstairs. This was in the 
month of January. We were most 
fortunate in getting a_ well-known 
speaker from a _ neighboring town, 
who gave us an informal and delight- 
ful talk on Miss Cather’s book, One 
of ours. We invited all the school 
teachers, the members of the various 
clubs and church organizations. After 
the talk, the trustees served tea and 
wafers and we had a most enjoyable 
social time. We added a number of 
borrowers to our list and made a few 
more friends for the library. 

At New Years we had a half-page 
paid advertisement in the local paper, 
wishing our patrons a Happy New 
Year and suggesting that each patron 
of the library make a new year’s reso- 
lution to the effect that they would 
bring at least one new borrower to the 
library the coming year. This ad re- 
ceived a good deal of notice and ex- 
cited considerable comment, but it is 
impossible to say how much resulted 
from it. 

Perhaps the most successful factor 
in this added interest in the library 
was the prize contest in the public 
schools. The Twentieth Century Club 
offered five lovely, illustrated books 
as prizes, to the children in the schools 
from the fifth through the eighth 
grades, the conditions as_ follows: 
Those competing must read ten books 
from a list in the Library, five of 
these from those on the list that were 
starred, then an essay on “The book 
I liked the best, and why I liked it,” 
must be handed into the Library. The 
children were given eleven weeks for 
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the work. A first and second boys and 
girls prize each was given for the 
first and second best essays, the fifth 
prize was given for the neatest and 
most correct paper as to grammar and 
spelling. The Librarian visited all the 
rooms in the schools of those grades 
and explained the terms of the con- 
test and displayed the prizes and left 
lists of the required books. From time 
to time the bulletin board in the child- 
ren’s room had the names of those 
competing and the number of books 
read. At the close of the contest the 
books were awarded in the public 
schools, the list of the successful con- 
testants and the list of all who read 
the required books was displayed in 
the childrens room and published in 
the local paper. So much interest was 
taken in this that we plan a similar 
one another year and to give more 
children an opportunity, we think of 
giving certificates to all who read the 
required list. 

Our local paper has we feel con- 
tributed largely to our success, in con- 
stantly keeping library news before 
the public and in boosting us in every 
possible way. 


Brief Book Reviews. 
[By Mary K. REELY.] 


Miss Reely mentioned the following 
titles : 

Madge Jennison’s. The sunrise 
turn—a book every librarian should 
read, full of the spirit of book service 
applicable to our work. 


Mrs. Wharton’s “Son at the front 
—handled with her usual skill— a 
story of the war covering the period 
from 1914 to 1918. 

Herbert Quick’s “The Hawkeye”— 
a permanent contribution to American 
literature, not quite so heavy as Van- 
dermark’s folly”, possesses more vi- 
vacity. 

Lynde’s “A step-daughter of the 
prairie’—an honest interpretation. 

Locke’s “Lengthening shadow’— 
presents a villian with all of the old- 
time viciousness. 
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In a second group, mention was 

made of: 
H. B.W.’s “Mine with the iron door”, 
one more mediocre western story with 
less sentiment than usual. Language 
stilted, but the story does move. 

Gene Stratton Porter’s “The white 
flag”, more impossible than usual. 
Language absurd. 

Mrs. Norris’ “Butterfly”’—drops 
back on her old track. 

Charles Norris in “Bread” consid- 
ers a poor marriage better than no 
marriage at all. Over writes and over 
stresses. 

Elsie Singmaster’s “Hidden road”. 
Cheerful. 

Galsworthy’s “Last book of stories”. 
Uneven in quality. 

Hutchinson’s last book. Impossible 
to read. 

Colum’s “Castle Conquerer”. Beau- 
tifully told. 

“Trail of the elk”, a genuine addi- 
tion to animal tales. Should be read 
for the beauty of its writing. 

McCutcheon’s “Oliver October”. 
Very entertaining. 

Niven’s “Wolfer”. Real literary 
charm. 

Babcock’s “Soul of Abe Lincoln”. 
Considered rather successful. 

Poole’s “Danger”. Best of his 
books. 


Reports of Committees. 


Mr. Wilson not having found it 
possible to reach Peoria, Miss Wright 
asked Mr. Roden to say a word as to 
the financial legislation. Conditions 
are far from satisfactory. No in- 
crease in the tax rate was secured. All 
that was accomplished was the annul- 
ling of the time clause limiting pre- 
vention of scaling taxes. 

As the law now reads there is no 
time limit and until the law is changed, 
county clerks must levy the library 
tax as it is certified to them. 

It was considered most essential 
that librarians should understand con- 
ditions and inform their trustees and 
their representatives at Springfield of 
the need of library support. 
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Miss Booth, chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee, declared the officers 
as named had been elected. 


The auditing Committee reported 
accounts of the association correct. 

The following report was given by 
the committee on Resolutions: 


Report of the Committee on 
Resolutions. 


Wuereas, the Illinois Library As- 
sociation through the death of Judge 
Lansden of Cairo, has lost one of the 
State’s early supporters of the Li- 
brary, and of the library movement in 
Illinois, be it 

Resolved, that an appreciation of 
Judge Lansden and his work be 
placed on the records of the Associa- 
tion and also expressed to his family, 

Resolved, that the Secretary be in- 
structed to convey to the family of the 
late John Walbridge the sympathy of 
the Association upon his untimely 
death, and to the library board of 
Hoopeston Public Library, of which 
he was secretary. 

The library at Mt. Sterling and the 
library profession in Illinois has suff- 
ered a loss in the death of Miss Eva 
Brewer, librarian. 

Resolved, that the Association place 
on records its deep regret at the death 
of Miss Brewer and its recognition of 
her service to the profession. 

Mrs. Minnie Carroll for many years 
a member of the library board of the 
Mercer Township public library in 
Aledo, died in January. Mrs. Car- 
roll served untiringly as a trustee of 
the library for ten years, and was 
president of the board the greater part 
of the time. 

Resolved, that the Association re- 
cord its sense of loss in the death of 
Mrs. Carroll. 

Resolved, that the death of Mr. 
Bainum, director of the public library 
at Paxton, the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation has again been bereft of a 
faithful library supporter, 

Resolved, that the thanks of the 
Illinois Library Association are due 
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to those individuals and organizations 
who contributed to the great success 
of our meeting in Peoria, particularly 
to the Peoria Association of Com- 
merce, to the Board of Directors of 
the Peoria Public Library, to the Li- 
brary Club and Staff, to the Kiwanis 
Club, and the citizens who loaned 
cars for the drive, to Block & Kuhl 
Co. for their generosity, to the 
Country Club for its generous hospi- 
tality, and to the hotel management 
for their many courtesies. 

Resolved, that the sense of the As- 
sociation’s obligation be expressed to 
the local papers for the publicity given 
to the conference and its proceedings. 

Resolved, that the thanks of the 
Association be expressed to the execu- 
tive committee of the Ifinois Library 
Association for the careful planning 
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and execution of the excellent pro- 
gram of this conference. 
SARAH C. N. Boce, Chairman 
Giapys ALLISON, 
ANNA L. ARCHER, 
Committee on Resolutions. 

Miss Wright the outgoing president 
called Miss Whitcomb to the chair, 

Miss Whitcomb acknowledged the 
honor conferred upon her and asked 
the help of all members of the associa- 
tion through the coming year. The 
association was then declared closed. 

A feature of the meeting not men- 
tioned in the minutes of the report 
was the very large and unusually in- 
teresting displays made by various 
firms. 

Gaylord Brothers, The Library Bu- 
reau, American Library Association, 
Illinois Library Extension Division, 
Macmillan, Jacksonville Bindery, Mr. 
C. V. Ritter, Keystone Views. 


NELLIE PARHAM, 
Secretary. 
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STUDY COURSE ON BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


An important feature of the pro- 
gram was the carefully prepared 
work on books for children, given by 
Miss Moon of the Evanston Public 
Library, and Miss VanCleve of the 
Children’s Section of the Book List. 


“Sets of Books for Library Use.” 
[By EpitH C. Moon.] 


Probably one of the most trying and 
oft-recurring problems which Librar- 
ians have to meet is that of subscrip- 
tion sets of books for Children. We 
are approached by the solicitors and 
appealed to by the parent. 

The expense is always great, but 
the agent is persuasive and then if we 
learn that 250 sets of a certain publi- 
cation have been sold in our commun- 
ity we are not exactly surprised, we 
recall snatches of the testimonials 
which we were unable to forestall and 
the beautiful appearance of the pros- 
pectus. Would that it might be poss- 
ible to secure the names of these pur- 
chasers, so that we might make a 
house to house visit in a year’s time 
and ascertain whether the books have 
been read or left to decorate the book- 
shelf. Judging from the ease with 
which one may buy these sets, second 
hand, in excellent condition, within a 
very short time after they are on the 
market, it is safe to assume that the 
complete set standing in its own 
merits does not always prove as re- 
markable, as all-embracing, as spell- 
binding, as problem-solving as was the 
prospective plus the agent. 

In some respects it is much easier 
to dispose of this problem for the li- 
brary than it is for the home. The li- 
brary generally has some and fre- 
quently most of the subject-matter 
contained in a given set, in cheaper 
form and the question is whether a 
duplication is necessary. In many 
homes this is not the case, and the de- 
Sire is genuine to build up a good li- 
brary for the children. Going over the 
publication under consideration, it is 
quite easy to show the mothers how 


they can spend their money to better 
advantage by giving them titles of 
whole books covering all the essential 
points, thus creating a library with 
greater individuality which appeals 
more strongly to children. Whether 
we, as librarians, realize it or no, our 
position in the community is that of an 
authority in the field of books. Every 
set sold to a library is used as an en- 
dorsement. Again the library is re- 
sponsible to the community for the 
wise expenditure of money in book- 
buying. These two facts must be 
weighed thoroughly before we yield 
to any agent. 

Knowing, through experience, the 
use made of books in our community, 
is the subject matter in the set under 
consideration of vital importance and 
presented in such a way as to make it 
useful and usable in the Library? Is 
the treatment such as to recommend 
the workmanship? How recently pub- 
lished? How up-to-date are the sta- 
tistics and method of presentation? 
Are the historical facts correct and is 
the information accurate? 


These are questions which the li- 
brarian must investigate for herself, 
by comparison with authorized adult 
refernce works. This of course neces- 
sitates an opportunity to see the com- 
plete set before purchase. This may 
be difficult to accomplish; as a set 
should never be accepted on approval 
without a written agreement with the 
responsible representative of the firm, 
otherwise a bill may be presented. 

Thirty to seventy-five dollars rep- 
resents a large proportion of the bud- 
get for children’s books in many li- 
braries and one should not be stam- 
peded into a desicion which may re- 
sult in adding only dead-wood or dust 
accumulators to the shelves. 

If it is found impossible to inspect 
the books on approval, take time to 
write for a review from the Commis- 
sion or some of the larger libraries 
(Carnegie Library of Pittsburg, De- 
troit and Cleveland Public Libraries) 
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giving special attention to book selec- 
tion. The fact that comparatively few 
sets of books are found on the shelves 
of libraries where the books are al- 
ways examined and verified before 
purchased is significant. 

As stated before, sets are very ex- 
pensive especially so for a library be- 
cause so much of the subject matter is 
a duplication of that which we have in 
cheaper form in our regular children’s 
books. Another very serious consider- 
ation is that one must buy a whole set 
in order to replace one worn-out or 
lost volume; this alone condemns the 
type for Public Libraries. 

Again most libraries do not have 
book funds sufficiently large to war- 
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rant the expenditure of $45 to $50 for 
a set of books on any one subject. 
The problem confronting all of us is 
how to maintain a rounded and bal- 
anced collection with the funds at our 
command. This is a point which 
should be brought to the parents at- 
tention when they seek advice. Thirty 
to seventy five dollars will purchase a 
very interesting collection of books 
covering a wide range of subject-mat- 
ter for a child’s home book shelf 
rather than a collection of extracts, 
retold classics and abstracts or a set 
of ten volumes devoted to history or 
animal lore. 


The following list of books, amounting to $40, was selected on the 
basis of the inclusions in a popular set of general reading and to offset the 


allurements of such publications. 


Alden. Why the chimes rang and other stories.................. ccc cece eees $ 1.75 
i aa ata gin nena wh LA eid aA ww are ela ie ee 1.00 
Poe CNR, COIR, chee dee dcecdcaddcanenersesonsesaaesees 1.50 
Baldwin. American book of golden deeds. (American Book Co.).............. 12 
Baldwin. Fifty famous stories retold. (American Book Co.).................. 56 
Browne. Granny’s wonderful chair. (Dutton) ........... ccc cece ccc ccc ccc cece .80 
ee, «SOON CPOE. CEIATIOED 66 oic ncn cs ccccacccnccercasicescecscccecioenes 1.75 
Dickinson & Smith. Children’s Chrismas book. (Doubleday).................. 1.50 
Dodgson. Alice’s adventures in Wonderland and Through the looking glass. 
I cea er ie oe ake ln le a eea a iad img le Win Se acne Were Nee ee Ne .75 
Greene & Kirk. With spurs of gold. (Little)... cc ccccccccccccccsccscccecs 1.50 
Harrie. Nights with Uncle Remus. (Houghton) ........cccccccccccscsccccscs 1.75 
Holbrook. Book of nature myths. (Houghton) ...........cccccccccccccccccces .68 
SG, GH. BOSCO GS TRONS: THACIITIAR) ..... cccccccccccccccccreccnvescecvecets 1.50 
rn cree C COOUNMERGD 4. .ccnsancecsadvendconnvasasdnaceease’® 1.75 
ks ica nh Acasa Re eA A pre wR RO MR ORO 1.50 
Pe, cere CR, CRPOUIDORT Dc icc cc cecccesnescteescseccnecescccvnsases 1.50 
Nee ee cnet WSS RENNES EDEN ARSE R SHREDS OOO ¥ ESO eOle 1.00 
I NN I ssa ade ting wiaivai ww elk we Se NN NW ww Ree 1.00 
Peeem. TMeRepOd stories (AClantic. Prema)... cc cccaccccccccnccccccccsacesscess 1.25 
ee, See Oe ee Ce. PUD cic ccc evavcvndecncscbdeveaesnsnagnne .75 
rr rr rr rr, Ce cc cik we neadweeseewaeenene¥aeceaweasan 1.75 
ee Ne) Sr re ee ee 1.50 
ek OR, UNO, i aw akuudiedehussoueecceebwate sewers 1.75 
mowmmer, Book Of tepends. CHOUBRtON) « .ook occ ccccccccavvscaccsccecccecsess 60 
ere, DOr MES BD Ere BERET. CHOWOED oon ccccccccaccecscacccivcarveesnssecs 1.75 
Wereem.. EGOO, RAS BOE VINGR. (CHCTINMOE) «oon cnccdccdccccccccccccecsccces .75 
Thomson, East o’ the sun and west o’ the moon. (Row)............-+eee0e: 15 
Wiggin & Smith. Golden numbers. (Doubleday)...............cc eee ee ec ecees 1.75 
arenes & Gn. Fossey Rime. (DOUDIOGAG) « .oiccccccscccccscccccsssisscacses 1.75 
mearren,. Tine Arthur and bis Knights. (amd)... ...000cccccvcscccsceseccness 1.75 
ee” 1.50 


One other suggestion should be mentioned before concluding these 
generalizations in regard to buying sets of books. If it is desired to 
purchase such volumes, it is worth noting that generally they may be 
had in very satisfactory condition from the second-hand dealers at very 
interesting reductions. 
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In the discussion that followed, 
special mention was made of the 
“World Book” edited by Professor 
O’Shea. 


An encyclopedia for young people 
and where the Library cannot afford 
the New International. Distinguished 
as a real encyclopedia in purpose, ar- 
rangement and style. Covers a wide 
range of subjects; especially helpful 
in geographical material about the 
United States. Long articles signed 
and at the close they contain refer- 
ences to other articles related to the 
same subject, a feature that teaches 
the child to look up further material. 
Information accurate and the lan- 
guage suitable for children. No fea- 
tures are included designed merely to 
entertain. The illustrations are num- 
erous and introduced only to supple- 
ment the text. Maps brillantly 
colored. 


Compton’s pictured encyclopedia, 
contains longer articles written in a 
popular way, with pictures a promi- 
nent feature. Many of the maps are 
in relief and are clear. Often au- 
thentic portraits of historical char- 
acters would seem better illustrations 
than the imaginary pictures given. 

While alphabetically arranged it is 
nevertheless necessary to use an in- 
dex volume in locating subjects, which 
makes the arrangement of this set 
quite unsatisfactory for reference 
work in a Childrens Room. And why 
space in an encyclopedia should be 
given over to a retold Alice in Won- 
derland, or other classic stories is 
dificult to understand. 

The Book of Knowledge was found 
to be generally unsatisfactory as an 
encylopedia on account of arrange- 
ment, poor illustrations and the ma- 
terial scrappy, and information not 
reliable, the tendency being to empha- 
size rather than to counteract the 
child’s lack of concentration and the 
price entirely out of proportion. 

“JTourney’s through Bookland,” “My 
Book House,” “For the Children’s 
Hour.” 
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The inclusions in the first two vol- 
umes of these sets are well chosen and 
maybe useful in the home. There is 
a very serious objection to the 
abridged and retold treatment of the 
longer stories. Considering what they 
have to contribute and what other 
purchase would be shut out, these sets 
are not necessary, as most Libraries 
lave in separate volumes all the ma- 
terial included. 


Lists of Books. 
[By JESSIE VAN CLEVE.] 

Lists of books are tools. They 
represent books that have been judged 
the best. They are usually prepared 
for a definite purpose or to meet a 
definite demand. 

It is a joy to select the right book 
for the right person, but that is not 
always possible. The next best thing 
perhaps is to make lists which will 
help people to select worth-while 
books for themselves. 

Three lists especially helpful in the 
selection of children’s books are, The 
Pittsburgh Carnegie library list, 1920, 
2 volumes. Has good annotations, a 
good list of reference books, and an 
excellent subject index. 

The A. L. A. Catalog Supplement 
which lists more than 600 titles se- 
lected from back numbers of the Book 
List, has the advantage of having all 
books upon one subject together. 
Gives an idea of a balanced selection. 

The “Graded List of Books,” grad- 
ed according to age is useful in school 
work. 

Shorter lists, and lists that cover 
special subjects are: 

Miss Hewin’s Lists of Books for 
Boys and Girls. 

Miss Hazeltine’s Plays for Children 
Annotated, a key to books in which 
plays are found, 

Eastman’s Fairy tale index. 

The Boston Book Shop for Boys 
and Girls, has an excellent catalog 
which serves as a good buying list for 
the use of parents, as it is attractive 
in makeup, has a good author index, 
and the books are well chosen. 
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Supplementary and _ shorter lists 
such as Buffalo’s “Book to Grow on” 
are of value in club work and lectures. 
The A. L. A. lists which are avail- 
able to all, are likewise most useful in 
this connection. 

Three of the best lists on story tell- 
ing are Pittsburgh’s “Stories to Tell 
to Children,” Miss Scott’s “Graded 
List of Stories to Tell and Read 
Aloud,” and Miss Whiteman’s “One 
Hundred Stories for the Amateur 
Story-teller.” 


Standards for Current Book 
Selection. 
[By JESSIE VAN CLEVE.] 

In preparing the children’s depart- 
ment of the Book List, a note is made 
of the valuation put upon new books 
by the librarians. It is hard to put in 
fifty words the criticism of any book, 
but certain standards are kept in mind, 
in the selection of fact, fiction, fairy 
tales and poetry. History should be 
authentic and unprejudiced and yet 
written in such a way as to hold the 
interest. The same standard used in 
the selection of adult biographies may 
be applied in selecting juvenile books 
of this class. Travel is important, as 
it gives the child his impression of 
other lands and other customs and 
manners. 

Great care should be taken in the 
selection of stories, as the child’s lit- 
erary development depends largely on 
the early formation of taste. May 
lead to art, music, etc., or simply to 
the reading of mediocre fiction. Books 
of fiction therefore should be well 
written, contain good morals and be 
worth while. 

The old fairy tales are better than 
the new. Later ones are apt to be 
forced, stilted and lacking in sincerity. 


Discussion of Non-Fiction. 
[By EpitH C. Moon.] 


In buying books for the children’s 
room some one person in each library 
must take the part of a specialist in 
children’s literature in order that the 
additions may be selected intelligently, 
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and appreciatively and the purchase 
made economically. 

The question has been asked what 
should be the proportion between 
fiction and non-fiction in a children’s 
room? This is a difficult question to 
answer, since there is such diversity 
in classification, in some cases all fairy 
tales are classed with folklore regard- 
less of their origin, and again the 590’s 
include many animal stories with little 
or no informational value. 


However, in answering the question 
it would seem that the great objective 
should be to have all kinds of books, 
since there are all sorts of children 
and this generally results in about 
one-third more books of non-fiction 
than fiction. 

If the non-fiction collection is built 
up with up-to-date books in attractive 
editions, and the librarian has read the 
books herself and is in a position to 
recommend them appreciatively and 
judiciously the educational value of 
the library will be more apparent in 
the community. Frequently certain 
books are not popular because the 
children’s librarian has not read them 
herself and does not know to whom 
to recommend them. The accompan- 
ing list of non-fiction is merely sug- 
gestive, for a more comprehensive list 
consult the “Graded list of books for 
Children.” 

The Blue fairy book is listed as the 
first choice of the Lang series. These 
books were compiled for the study 
of folk lore and many of the stories 
are not suitable for children. The 
Blue, Yellow, Brown and Green 
books contain the more simple stories 
which children enjoy. 

One of the large and at the same 
time most puzzling classes of books 
is the modern fairy tale. Many of 
these lack the atmosphere of the old 
folk tales and are carelessly written, 
with inartistic illustrations. A safe 
guide might be that such a_ story 
should be well enough written to ap- 
peal to an adult and compare favor- 
ably with the recognized best stories 
of the type of Andersen, Granny’s 
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Wonderful Chair, and the Princess 
and the Goblin. While ever watch- 
ful for new books of merit in this 
class, we find that enduring satisfac- 
tion comes from a duplication of the 
old titles, therefore do not consciously 
experiment with the unknown. 

Another group which demands 
special attention when making a se- 
lection is the present day type of ani- 
mal story. Here, as in all evaluation 
of books for the Children’s Room, the 
titles must be judged for what the 
books contain and how they are writ- 
ten. 

Many of the animal stories are so 
sentimental and the animals over 
personified until Bre’r Fox would 
have as much trouble to recognize his 
associates as when he met the Tar 
Baby. 

The search must be for well told, 
scientifically possible outdoor books, 
such as Hexapod Stories by Patch and 
the little stories by Lippincott, one of 
which is listed. 

Books of travel for young people 
in many cases have taken one of two 
forms; either the description of the 
customs of the people of a country are 
so popularized through story that the 
real atmosphere is lost, or the books 
have been written to suppliment the 
school text, and as stories seem 
wooden. 

A boy in Serbia by Davies or The 
Hidden Treasure of Rasmola bv Rih- 
bany are simple, interesting, and di- 
rect descriptions, giving a very de- 
lightful sense of the ideals of the 
people and the conditions under which 
they live. 

Allen’s Industrial studies of the dif- 
ferent continents, while distinctly 
text-books contain valuable up-to- 
date information and are useful in the 
reference work of the Children’s 
Room if not used as the school text. 

Of the many different series of 
geographical readers, the Macdonald 
and Dalrymple stories known as “Lit- 
tle people every where series,” in 
which Marta in Holland or Hasan in 
Egypt, etc. tell of the folk life, are 
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found best for the lower grades. The 
“When I was a girl or boy” series 


give more of the government of the 
countries. Each volume is written by 
a different author and some are more 
entertaining than others. 

The primers and readers suggested 
endeavor to cover a range of subject, 
though many are based on the old 
nursery tales. In addition to the con- 
tent they have been selected on ac- 
count of the type and sentence ar- 
rangement, and the quality of the il- 
lustrations. Word and _ sentence 
primers have been left for the school. 

As was said of the non-fiction, the 
list of fiction is merely suggestive. 

The list is headed with “Little 
Women,” because it is difficult to find 
any other story for girls which con- 
tinues to appeal to such a wide range 
of young women. It has been stated 
that the book is no longer popular but 
three different communities have 
found that it stood at the top in recent 
voting contests. If the book is not 
read in the old edition, the library 
might buy one of the new illustrated 
editions and if the librarian refreshes 
her own memory of the delights con- 
tained in the book, her young friends 
will surely catch the contagion. 

It is well to keep this book before 
us as embodying much that we desire 
to find in the modern story for girls. 

One of the great needs in children’s 
literature is for more stories for girls, 
well written, combining high ideals 
and the best elements of home life. 
Since these are lacking or appear so 
rarely, we must fortify our collections 
with generous duplication of the old 
and proven titles. Frequently early 
titles of an author have been worn out 
or lost and not replaced when as a 
matter of fact they are the best work 
the author has produced. Again it is 
not safe to buy books, merely recog- 
nizing them as the work of a Juvenile 
author. All authors are human and 
many yield to the urge of the pub- 
lishers and produce every now and 
again pot-boilers which lower all 
standards we may desire to maintain. 
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The Altsheler books represent a 
type of history story which appeals to 
many boys; thrilling accounts and 
historically correct. We find these 
books among the best we have to offer 
to tempt the non-reading boy. And 
even so we do not feel that the library 
is obligated to buy all the books in any 
of the series unless the story is well 
written, presenting the facts in a cor- 
rect way and free from sensation. 
Children must learn that the basis for 
ook selection rests on the merit of 
the book. 


This title as one of a series intro- 
duces another topic which should re- 
ceive careful scrutiny from the point 
of economic buying at least, but realiy 
cannot be dismissed so easily. 

As a general policy the buying of 
long series of stories for boys and 
girls is exepensive and trying. Ex- 
pensive because once the series is on 
the shelves they must be kept up and 
trying because the next one is so fre- 
quently out when the child wants it. 
But the most pertinent criticism is 
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that the stories are almost inevitably 
below the standards of the best indi- 
vidual stories. We avoid almost all 
series. The Five Little Peppers and 
the Katy books being the only ones of 
the girls stories retained. 

The history stories of a period far 
in the past, though well written fre- 
quently need to be introduced by the 
librarian; of this type are Master Sky- 
lark, Soldier Rigdale, Lance of Ka- 
nana, and Master Simon’s Garden. 

This also applies to the stories of 
other countries, where there is much 
local color,—Hans Brinker, Katrinka, 
Johnny Bossom, and Heidi. 

Never before have the publishers 
used such effort to produce better and 
more attractive juvenile books and 
never have books been produced in 
greater numbers. 

There seems no excuse to-day for 
finding a poor or even mediocre book 
upon the shelves in a Children’s li- 
brary. 

The following lists were distrib- 
uted: 


NON-FICTION FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Parsons. Land of Fair play. School edition. (Scribner).................... $ 1.12 
Anderson. Fairy Tales. Washington Square Classics. (Jacobs).............. 1.50 
Arabian Night’s Entertainment, ed. Rhead. (Harper).................eee0es 1.75 


Colum. Adventures of Odysseus and the Tales of Troy. School ed. (Macmillan) 1.20 


Warren, Kine Arthur Gnd Pits Kriigits. (ROE) oc ccc ci cccccsccccveccccace a 
Pyle. Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. (Scribner).................cceecees 3.50 
ee eee ee, Cee Ee Se. CEURPMOT) 2 6 ooo sccwevescnsectecdeeecns 1.75 
r,s occas hee eka e CRM RRR RO KES wae eee 1.00 
| Peer eee ere rey eT ee Tere ere eC Te 2.00 

: RE Ee ry ee eT ee ee rer 1.00 
Thorne-Thomsen, East o’ the Sun and West o’ the Moon. (Row).......... .60 
tee ae ees, «= FR. COIOUIT) 0 ndinvccciccciccadasawccenccuseanes 1.75 
Bachman. Great Inventions and their inventors. (American Book Co.)....... 80 
ey ee Se, TOM cc cache waa deecbewhesedasd sen ed dene die aece 2.50 
Lescarboura, Radio for Everybody. (Scientific American).................... 1.50 
Winslow, L. L. Elementary Industrial Arts. (Macmillan).................... 1.20 
Brower. Story-lives of Master Musicians. (Stokes).............cccceeeeees 2.25 
Carpenter.. Stories. pictures tell, S VOIs. (RANG)... .cccccccosensccscccseccecs 5.80 
nS, cme, | CN a a a cere bw aia a sere A wl eR OR ee Ae ee 8 a 1.25 
Smith. Plays, Pantomimes and Tableaux for Children. (Moffat).............. 1.75 
Crump. Boy’s Book of Mounted Police. (Dodd)..........cccccccccccccccscecs 1.65 
Lippincott. Red Ben, the fox of Oak Ridge. (Penn)...........ccccceeecceces 1.25 
Patch. Hexapod Stories. School ed. (Atlantic Press)...............2.eeeeeee 80 
Mathews. Book of Birds for Young People. (Putnam)................-0e0e08- 3.00 
Detenm. Wie Animes © BAVS BROWH: (GTORGCE) oc dcccccccccsnccccccasscccees 75 
Wells. How the Present came from the Past, 2 vol. (Macmillan)............ 1.60 
a RD er en ere 1.00 
rr CN i oaks a teree eee Cane eee rane we eee 1.00 
Betta Ghiess. The Three OF Bale, CWOrtd) oocciccccescvecccccsscceesccccseese 1.25 


DOuChaliu. Land of the Long Night. (Scribner)... ......cccccccsccscnccccesecs 2.25 
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Macdonald & Dalrymple. Little People Everywhere Series. (Little) 
Perdue. Child Life in other lands. (Rand)................ ccc cee cee cece eee 
Stevenson. Home Book of Verse for young people. (Holt) 
Wiggin & Smith. Golden Numbers. (Doubleday)...................00see cues 
Chandler & Chitwood. Makers of American History. (Silver) 
Hagedorn. Boys Life of Theodore Roosevelt. (Harper) 
Holland. Historic Boyhoods. (Jacobs)........... ccc ccc cece cc ccc ccc cccceecs 
Richards. Florence Nightingale. (Appleton) 
ee ee ee rr re 
Tappan. American Hero Stories. School ed. (Houghton) 
White. Daniel Boone, Wilderness Scout. (Doubleday)....................... 
Parstow. Readings in United States History, 6 vols. (Century) 
Blaisdell & Ball Pioneers of America. School ed. (Little) 
Burnham. Making of our Country. (Winston)................ ccc cece ccc cece 
Faris. Real Stories from our History. (Ginn) 
Se, See CD I, | CUNO oo win inns we eawewnvad dudes sceceaddcaeuscce 
Stone & Fichett. Days and Deeds a Hundred Years Ago. (Heath) 
Tappan. Old World Hero Stories. (Houghton)................. ccc. ccc eeeeeee 

Story of the Roman People. School ed. (Houghton) 

Story of the Greek People. School ed. (Houghton) 
Terry. History Stories of Other Lands, 5 vol. (Row) 
Pumphrey. Pilgrim Stories. (Rand) 
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Primers and Readers. 


Delia. CHG TORBAR: CRIOTED o o x assis esiineswasacavcesiescccsseson 
Coe. Story hour readers. (American Book Co.) Primer 


Deitz. Good times on the farm. (Newson) 
Edson-Laing. Laing readers. (Sanborn) 
Busy-folk 


eeoeeeeeeece se eeesreseeeeeeese sees eseseseseseesssseeseses 


i, Te ee, os ik nee kd dale Wc be While Wkcled Wwneaeeaamdeuan 

Hervey. New First Reader (Horace Mann). (Longman) 

Introductory Second Reader. (Longman) 

Introductory Third Reader. (Longman) 

Hix. Once-upon-a-time stories (Longman).............ccccccccccccccccccces 

Judd & Moses. Palmer Cox Brownie primer. (Century)...................... 

Lucia. Peter & Polly in Autumn. (American Book Co.)...................... 

Peter & Polly in Summer. (American Book Co.)................... ’ 

Peter & Polly in Spring. (American Book Co.).................... 

Peter & Polly in Winter. (American Book Co.)...................... 
McManus & Haaren. Natural Method Readers. (Scribner.) 

enna Van aieeut Gui heakiwi oe a2 anu eas 


eeeeeeeeseeeetseeeeesesesesens 


Olmeatend. Ned am@ Mam tm Botte, (ROW) ccc cvcccccenccccccccccccccccsen 
Skinner & Skinner. Nursery Tales from many lands. School ed. (Scribner).. 
Treadwell & Free. Reading Literature. (Row) 
Mien rte ere we alee aha se alwae dew -aikblares Kier) wees 
I a i a a a ks ae cdlias ar iid 
I Pa te ea 
Young & Field. Literary Readers. (Ginn) 
a se a are a6 ened Sal Geel Cipla be ata ale a aod enaiaia 
ae ee ee 


Stories for Boys and Girls. 
Alcott. Little women, 


OO TU, CEU ok a dn ccd oes di wad adware d ans cues eswe 

Ee RR re ere ere re er eer ere 
Altsheler. Young Trailers. CO eer et ree Cre eee eee 
Ashmun. Marian Frears Summer. (Macmillan)................-0ee eee eeecees 
Barbour. Weatherby’s Innings. (N. Y. BOOK)..........cccceecccccccccrseseees 
eee = a Te Pe, - SD gc ccccccencccncewedaecdwenwcsnees cenwes 
Demet. Winatew Biri, FONE oc occ cccccccccastatinsbden space ssesecvees 
Brooks. Boy Emigrants. Illustrated by Dunn. (Scribner).................... 
Brown, A. E. Brothers and Sisters. (Houghton)..........cceeeeeeeeeecees 
Brown, E. A. Four Gordons. (Lathrop)..........eeeeee cere eee cece eee ee ences 


Caldwell. Wolf, the Storm leader. (DOdd)..........cce cece cece eee e eee e eens 
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Carroll. Alice in Wonderland, 
Illustrated by Tenniel. (Macmillan) ..........cccccccccccccccccces 1.75 
SP ET TUNE, «SERINE oo a ccnccccwcsevdvccesssecesnsonsese 2.00 
Get. TEI WORCWAIG,. CHINO) ov ccc ccceccccesicccccscssccescevsseoneces 1.75 
Defoe. Robinson Crusoe, 
illustrated by Rhead. (Harper).............cccceeeeccececeeccecs 1.75 S 
ed. by Baldwin. (American Book Co.) ....ccccccccccccccccscscccces 75 p 
Dix. Soldier Rigdale. (Macmillan) ............cecccescccccccsccccccccccccess 2.00 v 
Drummond. Monkey that would not kill. (Dodd)..................... 20 eee 1.10 ° 
Eggleston. Hoosier School Boy. (Scribmer)...........c cece eee eee eee cee eenee 1.00 
Fairstair. Memoirs of a London Doll. (Macmillan).....................2.05. 1.00 b 
Piston, ©. GC. TeGeretoed TRSGey. CERGIE) oo occ ck cc cccwccccscccccccccseceseecas 1.7 p 
ee oo aww dae nO hSOSS0 ELEC OETA TAMRON 1.75 F 
Oe re ee er ee Tee ee Tee errr eT eee 1.25 
OR ee 1.00 
ee Oe. OE «CIID vies scnncee ee se sneeeeseesenenes 1.75 
Kipling. Captains Courageous. (Doubleday).............cceeecccccecrecceces 1.90 
Rie. DUES TOOK. (EOWUIORET) once ccrccrscccscccncesecccesecesvcnccss 1.90 
LOPE, BOOET OF EWE. TOGUMLIC. CETGNOR) cc cccccevecccccccseccscosesescesoece 2.00 
Nee NT cht ake SiMe aM SOREN SE SURO ewe eae 1.50 
Macdonald. Princess and the Goblin. (Lippincott)................. cece ee eeee 1.50 
ie ee ee ne tee ere rey er 1.00 a 
Meigs. Master Simon’s Garden. (Macmillan).............cccceseeeeeteeeees 2.00 kc 
Moteewerth, Cuckoo Clock. (LIppimentt) qn... occ cccccccccvecccccscccccesecee 1.50 
Orton. Bobby of Cloverfield Farm. (Stokes)... ....cccscccccccccccscccccsves 1.25 
ee ree re eee 1.50 Sl 
me RR Oe ee ee re 1.75 ay 
SON cc daw esac cetad doch eteneaewe aaa eaee .88 : 
ee cs ss ace ciesaneeendbaeehnanvenedncen 1.50 
Petieck. Wiidermens HOmey. CCOMERTI) ...o.oc nn ccccccccccccsccccvcocccccecsses 1.75 tl 
a Sac Sune kash eb ONE ewes ee Walen a Tene hene 2.00 4 
rr re ee Se desc ee eN eC ed Re Oded A Nee Cee eb EOS 1.50 
ee ee ind g SACRE RNC ROAR EE ESSE RE MO MO Rees 1.75 
Schultze. Trail of the Spanish Horse. (Houghton)...............ceeseeeeeeee 1.75 st 
Scott. Ivanhoe. Illustrated by Milo Winter. (Rand)..............ceceeeeees 2.00 W 
CRs. cp ss aces 6-460 HEREC KAS OO Owe RN OKO OS HRT EN CES ONO 1.50 d 
Ore. “RUOOUT FAURE, CEOTEIIIIED 65 ov c kd ice ccccccccnescsscccscccceces 1.00 tl 
Washington Square Classics. (JacobS)..........cccecccccccccccsees 1.50 
SE er WE, CID onc cncbcacesessecenccescesesceses 3.50 a 
Swift. Gullivers Travels. Illustrated by Rhead. (Harper)................006- 1.75 Pp 
Turpin. Peggy of Roundabout Lane. (Macmillan)...............ceeceeeeccees 1.75 Ww 
Zwilgmeyer. What happened to Inger Johanna. (Lothrop)................... 1.75 ir 
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REFERENCE SECTION. 


[Chairman, Dr. THEODORE W. Kocu, Northwestern University.] 


The first meeting of the Reference 
Section opened at 3:30 Wednesday 
p.m. The room was gay with posters 
which Dr. Koch explained were not 
of Harold Lloyd in “Safety Last”, 
but served to illustrate Miss Day’s 
paper of the afternoon on Safety 
First‘ 


Accident Prevention, Sources of 
Information on the Subject. 
[By Mary B. Day, Librarian, National 
Safety Council.] 

A very modern-sounding quotation 
appears in the Old Testament as fol- 
lows: 

“The chariots shall rage in the 
streets, they shall jostle one against 
another in the broadways, they shall 
seem like torches, they shall run like 
the lightnings.” (Nahun, Chap. 2, V. 
4, 
There have been accidents and 
some preventive methods since the 
world began, but it has only been 
during the last twenty-five years that 
the safety movement has accupied a 
definite and an important position in 
present-day life. As it is a movement 
which affects every individual, whether 
in the factory, the street, the school or 
the home, its literature should have a 
definite place on every public ‘and 
school library which is endeavoring 
to make its community a better and a 
safer place to live in. 

Briefly, let me review with you a 
little of the history and development 
of this movement. In 1895, if not 
earlier, there was safety activity in 
scattered industrial plants throughout 
the country. Subsequently, statutes 
were placed on the state statute books 
requiring safety devices and appli- 
ances in factories, requiring regular 
inspection of factories to see if the 
state factory laws were being en- 
forced, and laws were also passed in 
most of the states giving workmen's 
compensation to the man injured in 
industry. 


Gradually, it was found that the 
human factor must also be stressed, 
and that, even when machinery was 
properly guarded, accidents often hap- 
pened. The education of the workmen 
to the hazards of his job was as im- 
portant, if not more so, than the me- 
chanical safeguarding of his machine. 
Many of the leading railroads, steel 
companies, state factory and indus- 
trial accident departments, the United 
States Bureau of Mines, the United 
States Department of Labor, the 
United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, the United States Public Health 
Service, and many separate trade as- 
sociations were experimenting, with 
more or less success, independently, 
and in no coordinated manner, to edu- 
cate the workman to the hazards of 
his work, and to install in the factories 
mechanical safeguards, so that each 
year the enormous loss of life in in- 
dustry might be reduced. 


The publications of these various 
companies and agencies consisted of 
safety rule books, safety articles in 
the plant magazine, some poster bulle- 
tions for the plant bulletin boards, 
safety slogans on the pay envelopes, 
and in a few cases published volumes 
showing the various safety appliances 
evolved in some factory. State codes 
and standards on such subjects as, 
factory ventilation, sanitation, eye 
protection, guarding of grinding 
wheels, and many other practical sub- 
jects were published and widely dis- 
tributed and used over each respective 
state. This educational work, along 
with the actual mechanical safeguard- 
ing, began to show results, the number 
of accidents in industry were reduced, 
workmen’s compensation costs were 
less each year where factories were 
well organized for safety, and acci- 
dent prevention work besides being 
humanitarian was found to be good 
business. 

Other factories, unorganized in 
safety measures and sustaining an- 
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nually enormous economic losses, be- 
gan to look to these pioneer compan- 
ies in the safety movement, such as 
the Illinois Steel Company, The Com- 
monwealth Steel Company, the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, the 
Chicago Northwestern Railroad, and 
some forty other companies, to see 
just how the whole thing was being 
put over with such success. These 
companies were swamped with re- 
quests for data on the work of their 
safety departments. 


With no coordinating agency in ex- 
istence, there was much waste of time 
in obtaining the right data at the right 
time, much duplication of effort, and 
a real need began to be felt for a cen- 
tral clearing-house which would ob- 
tain accurate information from all 
over the world, just how the other fel- 
low was doing it, what publications 
had been issued by the government, 
the various states and cities, and by 
members of the organization, and to 
bring the very best and latest infor- 
mation on the subject of accident pre- 
vention together and send it on in a 
concise and a condensed form to the 
desk of the busy executive out in in- 
dustry. 

It was in 1912 that a few enthus- 
jastic safety engineers and industrial 
executives met and organized the Na- 
tional Safety Council and established 
headquarters in Chicago. With “seven 
league boots” this national organiza- 
tion has grown from forty members 
to over 3500, from an empty filing 
case and a few book shelves to the 
present library and information bu- 
reau with extensive files on the subject 
of accident prevention gathered from 
all over the world. I am not going to 
tell you in detail of our library and its 
more or less unique work of how ap- 
prpximately nine-tenth of the ma- 
terial circulated from the library to 
members is actually given to members 
and never returns to the library, and 
how last year, over 50,000 duplicate 
pamphlets, clippings, photographs, 
typewritten reports and _ blueprints 
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were sent to members in answer to 
their requests for information. 

As librarians, I feel you will be in- 
terested in our publications. Each 
month about 35 bulletins for posting 
on bulletin boards are sent out to 
members, suitable for the various 
types of factories, such as textile, 
chemical, electric railroad, steam rail- 
road, meat packers, and many others 
of a specific nature. The bulletins of 
a special interest and value to a libra- 
rian would be the public safety bulle- 
tins which number over a hundred 
different ones, and which depict street 
hazards, and several hundred general 
bulletins which are adapted to any 
industry or community. These bulle- 
tins cover such subjects as fire pre- 
vention and protection, resuscitation, 
swimming, public and industrial health 
and also a series of elementary and 
high school bulletins. : 

The official magazine of the Nation- 
al Safety Council is the National Safe- 
ty News, a monthly magazine which 
is also included in the membership. 
Since last January, it has been indexed 
in the Industrial Arts Index. It con- 
tains the latest and best information 
on accident prevention by authori- 
ties, book reviews, a library accession 
list, and from time to time lists and 
bibliographies on specific timely inter- 
est. 

Each year the Annual Proceedings 
of the National Safety Council is puh- 
lished, a volume of some 1000 pages. 
all minutelv indexed. 

Over 50 pamphlets called Safe 
Practices have also been published 
with a complete analytical index to the 
set. About 6 of these Safe Practices 
are published each year, and are com- 
piled by engineers who have made a 
thorough study of the subject, have 
drafted it and then submitted it to a 
conference committee of seventy-five 
engineers out in industry, and after 
much research it is finally published 
in pamphlet form. Some of the sbh- 
jects already covered in these pamnh- 
lets are, ladders, goggles, industrial 
ventilation, fire prevention, fatigue, 
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mine cars and haulage, and many 
other subjects. Many miscellaneous 
publications are issued from time to 
time, such as a safety slogan booklet, 
The Trend of Public Safety, Catalogs 
of Films and Slides available to mem- 
bers, and a Safety Calendar each year. 


While the safety movement at the 
start was almost entirely industrial, 
more time has been spent in recent 
years to study all phases of public 
safety activities, to collect state and 
city traffic regulations and to educate 
communities to the dangers of the 
street. Over 40 affiliated offices of 
the National Safety Council in cities 
throughout the country are cooperat- 
ing with Chambers of Commerce and 
other agencies to have traffic laws en- 
forced, and to educate the community 
to the seriousness of the problem. As 
a result, courses have been given for 
automobile drivers, for elevator men, 
as well as for foremen and safety 
supervisors. 276 school systems are 
giving definite safety instruction in 
the elementary schools, and 142 of 
this number have introduced the work 
as a part of the regular curriculum, 
and not as an incidental subject. The 
National Safety Council assisted and 
promoted the publication of the Chica- 
go Board of Education Safety Manu- 
al, a publication of some 150 pages and 
which is being used in the Chicago 
Public schools this coming year, and 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion bulletin number 32, entitled “A 
Program of Education in Accident 
Prevention, with Methods and Re- 
sults,” by Dr. E. George Payne, who 
is Chairman of the Educational Sec- 
tion of the National Safety Council. 

The income of the National Safety 
Council is derived from members, the 
dues based on the average number of 
employes for the preceding year. A 
special associate membership for li- 
braries and educational institutions is 
$5.00 per year, which includes one 
copy of the National Safety News and 
a set of 35 poster bulletins, one Safe 
Practice, as issued, and the use of the 
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library and information bureau ser- 
vice. 

The whole safety movement is so 
comparatively new and developing 
so rapidly, that many of the older pub- 
lished books descriptive of safety 
devices are out-of-date, and the best 
and most accurate information is in 
the form of pamphlets and magazine 
articles. Through the National Safe- 
ty Council special bibliographies on 
such a subject as Safety Work with 
Children, reading lists for the teacher 
and one for the pupil may be obtained 
as part of the service. A close con- 
tact is kept with the various govern- 
mental and state agencies, as well as 
with the various professional associa- 
tions and nothing is published by the 
Council unless it is authoritative. 


New Books as Reference Material. 
[Compiled by WINIFRED VERNooy, Ass'’t. 
Readers Dept., Univ. of Chicago.] 

New Guide to Reference books by 
Miss Mudge. Adds 500 new titles. 
Published by American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

New supplement to the A. L. A. 
catalog, contains valuable annotations, 
and has classification numbers. 

American Library Directory, pub- 
lished by Mr. Bowker. Lists nearly 
10,000 libraries with names of libra- 
rians. No index. Libraries arranged 
by type. 

Britannica encyclopedia, v. 30-32. 
Especially valuable for late war ma- 
terial and for biography. 

Compton’s Encylopedia. Seven vol- 
umes of text. 

College Standard Dictionary. $5.00. 
Up-to-date, contains location of towns 
since the peace treaty. 

Mathews and Smith. 
Religion and Ethics, $8.00. Good. 

Year Book of the Churches. Good 
as a directory. Gives names of the 
different organizations and short his- 
tories of the various bodies included. 

Missionary Education Movement, 
$1.50. 

What’s What in the Labor Move- 
ment, by Waldo R. Browne. Huebsch. 


Dictionary of 
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$4.00. Defines terms, treats princi- 
pally of British and American labor, 
contains 1500 definitions. 


American Labor Year Book. Rand 
School of Social Science $2.00. 


Insurance Almanac and Encyclo- 
pedia. Underwriters Printing and 
Publishing Co, $2.00. Another valu- 
able annual gives over 100 pages of 
“Who’s Who” in the insurance world. 


The Reference Shelf. <A series of 
books published by the H. W. Wilson 
Co. %5c each. Bibliographies on topics 
of current interest. 

Mexican Year Book. Standard 
authority on Mexico, 1920-21. Mexi- 
can Year Book Publ. Co., $7.50. 

Commercial Travelers Guide to 
Latin America, by Filsinger. U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, $1.25. Gives travel routes, 
chief commercial centers, principal 
hotels, etc. 

Aircraft Year Book, $3.00. Annual 
containing much information. 

Selected Articles on Current Inter- 
est, by Beman. W. H. Wilson Co., 
$2.40. 

Manual of Treaties and Collections 
relating to Treaties by Peter Meyers- 
Denys. Harvard University Press, 
$7.50. Arranged by subject. 

League of Nations. Handbook of 
International Organizations. Alpha- 
betical list by name, address, date of 
foundation, purpose, officers. 

Dictionary of Quotations, by Hoyt. 
Much enlarged. Excellent indexes. 
Funk, $7.50. 

Indians’ Book, by N. C. Burlin. 
Beautifully illustrated. Harper, $7.50. 

Miss Ahern stated that America’s 
part in the war was quite unjustly and 
unfairly stated in the volumes of Bri- 
tannica, and wondered if the same 
might not be true of other countries. 

Mr. Utley was interested to note 
that the A. L. A. catalog had been one 
of the first reference books mentioned, 
especially so as Miss Van Nooy came 
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from a large library. Said the A. L, 
A. would be glad to know what the 
Librarians thought of a new edition 
of the A. L. A. catalog to be pub- 
lished, perhaps for the 1926 meeting. 


The question as to the best way of 
filing, a small collection of maps was 
referred to Mr. Windsor, who said 
the University grouped by countries. 


New Ideas in Equipment and 
Supplies. 


Mr. Sampson of the Library Bu- 
reau said most of the suggestions 
came from the Librarians themselves. 
At this meeting they were calling es- 
pecial attention to the Flexi-file, a de- 
vice for keeping material in a vertical 
file, vertical. It is especially useful in 
the care of music and victrola records, 
but desirable in the keeping of all ver- 
tical file records. 


Mr. Spalding of Gaylord Brothers 
suggested a standardization of sup- 
plies bearing the stamp of approval of 
librarians, something like the stamp of 
approval given by the Good House- 
keeping Institute. Miss Ahern and 
Mr. Hanson both remembered a num- 
ber of things that had been so stand- 
ardized, the size of the catalog card, 
the L sheet and other supplies. 

Dr. Koch said they were trying this 
term a six-sided cylinder, holding a 
list of their reserved books, a line to a 
title. 

Attention was called to an excellent 
series of articles on Equipment, writ- 
ten by Seymour Thompson, and pub- 
lished in the Library Journal. 

Mr. Windsor gave a short talk on 
the proposed new Library building at 
the University of Illinois. The build- 
ing is Georgian in style and is planned 
to meet the needs of the university 
for the next 100 years. The first ap- 
propriation will be used in building 
the first unit, which will contain de- 
livery room and main reading-rooms, 
which will seat five hundred readers. 
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SECOND SESSION. 


Book Selection at the James Jerome Hill Reference Library. 
[By HELEN K. Starr, Hill Library, St. Paul.] 


Picture a frozen northern winter of 
the early “60s, a Mississippi River 
boat tied up at the St. Paul wharf, a 
young caretaker spending the long 
evenings in intensive reading. James 
J. Hill, founder of the St. Paul li- 
brary which bears his name, borrowed 
books from the Minnesota pioneers 
and mastered their contents. The 
vision of a library which would select 
the best literature of the subject for 
the serious student was one which 
came to him early in life. When he 
decided to found the Reference Li- 
brary, he chose as his librarian the 
distinguished journalist and author, 
Mr. Joseph G. Pyle, who was his 
biographer. 


As related by Mr. Pyle, Mr. Hill 
“felt that in the average public li- 
brary the average reader is well taken 
care of. The advanced student, the 
original thinker, the man engaged in 
investigation and research, the serious 
author, were relatively unprovided 
with proper tools. With the definite 
idea of providing for the mature and 
original mind and the scholarly taste, 
Mr. Hill had lists of books prepared 
for his future collection. He exclud- 
ed law and medicine as already pro- 
vided for in professional libraries. He 
banished juvenile books and _ fiction, 
except so far as the latter might be 
illustrative of permanent literature 
and literary history. He directed the 
enrollment of every work in other de- 
partments that had contributed some- 
thing material and enduring to human 
thought, human knowledge, or human 
progress, and the exclusion of every- 
thing else. All fields of learning were 
to be represented by their greatest 
thinkers and discoverers. He especi- 
ally desired that philosophy and reli- 
gion at one end of the scale, and mod- 
ern scientific accomplishment at the 
other, should be fully represented. He 
intended that this collection should al- 


ways be kept relatively small. Books 
that deteriorated in value because they 
were impaired or superceded by the 
progress of thought, discovery, or in- 
vention were to be weeded out. This 
library was destined for the elite 
among books. The working out of the 
plan in its entirety was one of the de- 
lights of his last years.” 

In accordance with Mr. Hill’s 
wishes, the librarian Mr. Pyle was en- 
gnged for years in the preparation of 
lists in each of the subjects to be in- 
cluded in the collection. These lists 
were submitted for revision to emi- 
nent scholars and specialists. The li- 
brary has been especially fortunate in 
having the counsel of two members of 
its Board, Father Moynihan, head of 
the St. Paul Seminary, and Dr. C. A. 
Prosser, director of the Dunwoody 
Institute of Minneapolis, who have 
given advice constantly along the lines 
of their special interests; Father 
Moynihan in philosophy and the class- 
ics, Dr. Prosser in education. 

Of the National Research Council, 
Dr. C. J. West has passed upon 
chemistry; Major H. C. Bingham, 
psychology; Dr. Homer P. Little, 
geology; Miss Kathleen Hargrave of 
the National Geographic Society of 
Washington, geography and travel. 

The library is indebted to the Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies for assistance 
rendered by many of its members, 
among whom Professor F. Stuart 
Chapin of the University of Minne- 
sota revised the list on sociology; Pro- 
fessor J. E. Creighton of Cornell Uni- 
versity, philosophy; Professor Fred- 
erick A. Ogg of the University of 
Wisconsin, political science; and Pro- 
fessor Allyn A. Young of Harvarl, 
economics. 

To Professor Emory R. Johnson of 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce was submitted the li- 
brary’s selection on water transporta- 
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tion; to Professor W. J. Cunningham 
of Harvard that on railroads. 


Dr. H. C. Wilson of Carleton Col- 
lege revised the bibliography of as- 
tronomy. Dr. J. A. Flinn and Dr. 
Harrison W. Craver, both of the 
Engineering Foundation of New 
York, and Mr. Gamble of the New 
York Public Library gave advice in 
technology, as did Dr. Arvid Reuter- 
dahl of the Ramsey Institute of Tech- 
nology in mathematics. Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman of the American Geograph- 
ical Society of New York, compiled a 
list of maps and geographical treat- 
ises, while the Library’s arctic section 
is based on the collection in the pri- 
vate library of C. C. Trahue of Nash- 
ville. Lists of books on agriculture 
were contributed by Dr. Wm. A. Riley 
and Miss Harriet Sewall of the Agri- 
cultural College of the University of 
Minnesota. 

The question has been asked: “To 
what extent do requests from readers 
determine book selection?’ The 
librarian has made it a rule to buy a 
work for which two requests have 
been received, provided it is within the 
scope of the library. One request for 
a work already on the select list for 
purchase at a future date is sufficient 
to place it on the day’s order list. Re- 
quests which are turned down are 
chiefly those for elementary text- 
books. The art collection has been de- 
veloped in line with requests of pat- 
rons. The original collection was 
strong in architecture and design, the 
selection in architecture having been 
based on a list submitted by Mr. Bats- 
ford, the London publisher. The 
great interest in etching has led to the 
purchase of a good collection of treat- 
ises on the subject as well as catalog- 
ues and reproductions of etchings. 

An inquiry from a pupil of Norman 
Bel-Geddes resulted in the acquisition 
of a collection on scenic design to 
which we pointed with pride on the 
occasion of National Drama Weck. 
An interesting item, I may say, is a 
complete set of Gordon Craig’s period- 
ical The Mask, published at Florence. 
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Not all calls which come to the 
Reference Desk seem to fall within 
the scope of the Library. A blushing 
youth’s request for a book on eti- 
quette, received shortly after the Li- 
brary opened. was not considered 
seriously. But a year later the wave 
of passionate interest in the amenities 
sweeps the country. Advertising 
pages of the popular magazines warn 
of pit-falls in the social career. Olives 
assume the status of a critical prob- 
lem. We find that our neighbor the 
Public Library has 100 requests on file 
for Mrs. Post’s Etiquette, and we 
order a copy post-haste. 

When the library opened, it was 
expected to offer advanced refer- 
ence work only, but when high 
school students asked for assistance, 
we were unwilling to refuse them 
our services. The material gathered 
for high school debaters has proved 
to be in demand by the collegians 
as well. The League of Nations, 
and Kansas court of industrial rela- 
tions have been debated by high 
school and university alike. 

Many librarians have said to me 
in a shocked tone: “You have no 
old books in your collection!” This 
misunderstanding in regard to the 
library’s policy in book selection 1s 
due, doubtless, to its substitution of 
new editions for old and replace- 
ment of an old work on a given 
subject by a more authoritative and 
comprehensive new work. I cannot 
make the statement too emphatic 
that the library does not reject an 
old work just because it is old. We 
know no substitutes for such old 
and valued works, for example, as 
Owen Jones’ Grammar of (rna- 
ment, W. K. Clifford’s Lectures 
and essays on mathematics, the In- 
dex Kewensis, Stuart and Revett’s 
Antiquities of Athens. The Hill 
Library has found space on its 
shelves for sets of the Philosophical 
Transactions and Proceedings of 
the Royal Society, the Berichte of 
the Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft, 
Comptes-rendus of the Academie 
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des Sciences, and publications of 
other learned societies. We adhere 
rigidly, however, to the policy of 
junking old editions for new. The 
great war, creating a period of in- 
tensive industrial research, has 
caused the rewriting of important 
scientific treatises which in days of 
peace might have remained unre- 
vised for several years. Especially 
is this the case in the field of indus- 
trial chemistry. 


We are asked: “How do you de- 
termine when a book is to be super- 
seded?” Frankly, that is the real 
problem, and one which the Hill 
Library has not been forced to meet 
as yet except in a few cases Be- 
cause of its extremes youth it has 
not put on short clothes. The col- 
lection, some sections of which have 
just been completed, was selected, 
as already stated, on advice of 
specialists. We cannot ask them 
for annual bibliographies, but we 
do secure reports on _ individual 
books from scholars of the Twin 
Cities and specialists everywhere by 
means of personal interviews, tele- 
phone inquiries and correspondence. 
The greatest safeguard against the 
accumulation of material of negligi- 
ble value is the library’s custom of 
ordering 25 per cent of its books on 
approval. An annual survey of the 
coilection through study of the 
classed catalogue, it is expected, 
will indicate gaps which must be 
filled, in certain subjects and neces- 
sary elimination in other classes. 
The library has a great task ahead 
in keeping the collection up to the 
ideal of its founder, “the Empire 
Builder.” 


Mr. Koch called attention to some 
tested bibliographies on current 
topics and also spoke on present 
state of the German book market, 
inviting libraries to send delegates 
to a conference with Mr. Hans 
Harrassowitz in Chicago. 


Dr. Pierce Butler, Custodian of 
the Wing Collection, Newberry 
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Library, gave an account of his 
recent trip to Europe for the pur- 
chase of incunabula. 

Mr. George B. Utley took up the 
general topic of “How to advertise 
reference service.” He thought that 
the average public library might do 
well to adopt a slogan like “Think 
of the library first,” which could be 
spread by use of the newspapers, 
on dodgers and blotters and tele- 
phone pads. One library stimulated 
interest and brought more patrons 
with reference questions by having 
the local paper run a special weekly 
department containing reference 
questions received at the library 
during the previous week, published 
with the answers. Special attention 
should be paid to answering refer- 
ence questions that go out in writ- 
ing. A satisfied patron is the best 
advertiser of a library, as well as 
of a store. An answer which makes 
a hit will be told about. 

Mr. J. M. C. Hanson, Librarian 
of the University of Chicago gave 
in an informal manner, some 
reminiscences of the early days of 
the Library of Congress, shortly 
after its removal to the new build- 
ing. It was during those two years, 
1897-99, that the question was to 
be decided whether the library was 
to take a place among the libraries 
of the world with scholarly men as 
its officials, or whether it was to 
continue a tool of the politicians. 
President McKinley and members 
of Congress were interviewed by 
prominent librarians. Congressman 
Hitt of Illinois saw the needs of 
the Library and was its strong 
champion. Gradually _ inefficient 
workers were dropped and persons 
of ability were called to Washing- 
ton, not a few from the Newberry 
Library, Chicago, and other places 
in the middle west, and the founda- 
tion was laid for a library which 
stands as one of the great libraries 
of the world. 
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TRUSTEES’ SECTION. 


[Chairman, C. M. Hiccins, Savanna.] 


In opening the meeting, Mr. 
Higgins emphasized the importance 
of conference between library 
trustees. He pointed out that as a 
rule members of library boards are 
not familiar with the requirements, 
possibilities or duties of their posi- 
tions when they are appointed. 
When this is so, the obligation for 
attending conferences of other 
trustees more experienced from 
longer service is imperative. Mr. 
Higgins strongly urged membership 
in state associations so that trustees 
might contribute their quota to the 
financial responsibility. While the 
person himself might be  orna- 
mented by having his name among 
the list of trustees, only those 
contributing to the success of the 
library may be counted an orna- 
ment to the library. 

Every library trustee ought to 
ask himself “Are you alive in this 
matter or dead?” “Is our money 
well spent?” “Do I know how to 
spend it well?” A good trustee will 
be able to answer these questions in 
the affirmative—otherwise he is a 
block which is clogging the wheels 
of education. A trustee ought to 
fill the place or get out and let 
another do the work which he ought 
to do but does not do and which 
should be done by someone. 

The trustees of the library are 
responsible for the general educa- 
tion of the community. The func- 
tion of a library is important, and 
trustees should see that it is capa- 
ble of performing that function to 
the highest degree, that it is link- 
ing mind with mind for the better- 
ment of the world. Trustees ought 
to register more definitely in the 
community. The speaker, as a 
banker, is obliged to go into other 
towns time and again, and he finds 


that prominent citizens whom he 
meets in his business relations can- 
not name the trustees of the local 
public library and yet almost every 
one, he finds, knows at least the 
names of the members of the school 
board. 


Trustees should take greater in- 
terest in some of the civic problems 
of the library as the place for the 
development of a fine spirit of 
democracy. In supplementing the 
efforts librarians should make to 
solve the foreign problems as well 
as that of the negro, trustees can 
be helpful citizens as well. It is not 
a theory that confronts the people 
of the community, but an actual 
condition. 


Trustees should be alive to need- 
ed state legislation, not only alive 
but intelligent, and see to it that 
proper legislation is enacted and 
that improper legislation is laid 
aside. When a community under- 
stands the library problem as well as 
it understands the school problem, 
legislators will give more heed to 
the needs of the former. Books are 
as much the instruments of educa- 
tion as are the schools and people 
generally are keen for information 
which is of interest to them or liter- 
ature which appeals to them and 
something is wrong with the library 
when books leave the community 
cold. 

Outstanding things which seem 
to assure interest in and use of the 
library and consequent betterment 
of the community are books sited 
to the needs of the library and bet- 
ter prepared librarians. The insti- 
tution must have a brain which the 
community will respect, strong in- 
dividuality supplemented by fair 
reasonableness. 

To sum it up, the duties of li- 
brary trustees are to get the library 
to function as near 100 per cent as 
possible. 
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Taxation and Library Finances. 


[By ANNA_MAy Price, Library Extension 
Division, Springfield.] 

Before taking up subject of tax- 
ation it may be interesting to pre- 
sent a few facts as to the way the 
library’s money is being spent. 

The usual main divisions of the 
library’s income is into salary fund, 
books, periodicals and binding fund 
and operating and equipment fund. 

To find the proportion for cost of 
these divisions I have taken the re- 
ports of all the public libraries in the 
state and totaled the amounts spent in 
each of these items and then found 
the average for the state. Then I 
made a comparative table showing the 
differences of 1922 over that of 1914, 
the first year that reports were avail- 
able. 

The salary fund is the largest of the 
three, being 48 per cent of the total 
budget for 1922 and 46 per cent in 
1914. The increase for 1922 seems 
slight when spoken of in terms of per- 
centage. A much better showing 
seems to be made in terms of dollars. 
$320,943.17 was the salary fund for 
1914; $1,072,171.23 for 1922 or an in- 
crease of $751,228.08. 

In terms of individual salaries the 
sums are shockingly small, too shock- 
ing to be put into print, yet you as li- 
brary directors should know what 
salaries are being paid in the state. 
At least they are better than they were 
eight years ago. These figures include 
only tax supported and endowed free 
public libraries and do not include the 
John Crerar and Newberry libraries 
which are reference libraries. 


SALARIES OF CHIEF LIBRARIANS. 


1914 1922 
2500 and over........... 2 11 
1500—2500 ............ 3 20 
1000—1500 ............ 10 28 
Less than 1000.......... 127 =146 
Librarians reporting salary 142 205 
Average salary. . .$589.88 $858.89 


The American Library Association 
at its midwinter conference last year 
passed the following resolution: 
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“Library salaries in every city and 
state should be adjusted to meet the 
competition of business, teaching, and 
other vocations, especially in that city 
and state, to the end that more well 
qualified persons may be attracted to 
library work. 


Do you know of any profession, 
business or vocation in the State of 
Illinois where the average salary for 
the head of a department is $858.89. 

In 1914 the average per cent of the 
total expenditures for books, was 17 
per cent, periodicals 2 per cent, bind- 
ing 6 per cent or a total of 25 per 
cent. In 1922 for books it was 19 per 
cent, periodicals 1.7 per cent, binding 
5.1 per cent or a total of 25.8 per cent. 
Very much the same you see, a little 
more for books and a little less for 
periodicals and binding. 

For operating expenses which in- 
cludes heat, light, janitor service, re- 
pairs, furniture supplies and miscella- 
neous items, the percentage in 1914 
was 27 and in 1922 it was 26.2 per 
cent. 

To summerize, the rates for 1922 
were as follows: 


re ry eee 48% 
Books, Periodicals, binding... 25.8% 
COTE x cccccivesccees woe 26.2% 


Our usual recommendation to li- 
braries has been 50 per cent salaries, 
25 per cent books and 25 per cent 
operating expenses. 

3ut for just one moment let us 
compare the figures for New York 
State for 1922. 


TE a ee ee 62% 
ee ey 22% 
COE oc cccenstessecesicses 16% 


In the N. Y. figures janitor service 
has been included in salaries. In Ili- 
nois it has been added to operating ex- 
penses. In 1922 janitor service in 
Illinois averaged 3 per cent. If we 
revise our figures to meet N. Y. condi- 
tions they would be: 
N. Y. salaries..... 62 : 
I. Y.. BOG. oo00 22 Tins 
N. Y. operating... 16 Ill... 23.2 

We are paying 11 per cent less in 
salaries and 3.8 per cent more for 
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books and 7.2 per cent more for oper- 
ating. 

New York State’s book circulation 
per capita is a little larger than IIli- 
nois—larger salaries seem to pay. 

So much for the way the library 
money has been spent in the State. 
Now a word or two about our tax in- 
comes. In 1922 the total tax receipts 
were $2,031,872.52 or 177 per cent in- 
crease over that of 1914. Splendid as 
the increase is, the tax receipts only 
amount to 46 per cent per capita. This 
is considerably short of the $1.00 per 
capita recommended by the A. L. A. 
and is 46 per cent per capita sufficient 
to ever maintain our libraries at their 
present rate of efficiency. 

The salary question previously 
spoken of is truly a disgrace to the 
state. 

Half the value of the library to any 
community is in the service or effi- 
ciency of the staff. Let me hasten to 
assure you that in most cases we get 
more service than we pay for. Li- 
brary work is still a Philanthropy. 

The second question to think of is 
the book collection. In the last eight 
years we have increased the number 
of volumes in the libraries 78 per cent 
but the card holders have increased 88 
per cent and the total circulation 133 
per cent. Also each card holder has 
borrowed 55 per cent more books and 
each volume has circulated 55 per cent 
more times. If the percentages con- 
tinue how long will we have books to 
loan. 

Certainly we must have more 
money for books, periodicals and book 
repair. 

The third question is that of up 
keep of buildings and equipment. 
Everyone knows that the buildings 
must be kept in repair, furnaces wear 
out, wall must be redecorated, new 
shelving and files must be added. If 
the expense does not come one year it 
does the next. Every library board 
should hand over the library property 
to its successors in the best possible 
shape. To do this there is a constant 
drain on the budget. But the library 
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directors are responsible to the com- 
munity for the up-keep of all library 
property. 

You see the needs of the public li- 
brary of the state. The present rate 
is 1.8 mills. Will you help to co- 
operate in creating a demand in your 
several communities for a larger li- 
brary tax rate. Do it by securing the 
most efficient librarian you can, that 
she may help you in making the wisest 
and most thotful selection and pur- 
chase of books; that she may help you 
to make the building beautiful and 
attractive and that together you may 
make the influence of the library felt 
in every home in the community to 
the extent that every man, woman or 
child will feel that the library is his 
library, that he is truly a stockholder 
in the library since his taxes help sup- 
port it. 

—~A library trustee from Cicero re- 
ported that one year the City Council 
of that place failed to spread the tax 
levy and the library is now handi- 
capped by having lost a whole year’s 
income. This trustee also advocated 
that the Trustees’ Section should 
make arrangements by which they 
could engage the services of a lawyer 
who would be at their service and give 
them such legal advice in matterg 
where it was needed as would help 
in the administration of their affairs. 
It was suggetsed that perhaps it 
would be more advisable to have a 
lawyer as a member of the board, in 
which case the situation would be so 
well understood that better service 
could be obtained. 

A general discussion on “What 
Changes Would Increase the Useful- 
ness of the Library— 

(a) From the citizen’s point of 
view. 

(b) From the trustees’ point of 
view, was led by Rabbi Meyer Lo- 
vitch. The Rabbi pleaded for a more 
democratic spirit in libraries, saying 
that if any bending toward the indi- 
vidual was indulged in at all, it should 
be to those who are not fortunate in 


this world’s goods, recalling that many 
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a humble reader and learner had re- 
turned in full measure to the commun- 
ity interest the product of his reading. 
The library is in a position to be the 
one institution in the community to 
lead in the effort to generate good 
feeling in the community. Rabbi 
Lovitch closed his address by making 
a plea in support of the efforts of the 
Jewish people throughout the country 
to have the mural painting in the Bos- 
ton public library, representing He- 
brewism as an old woman looking 
backward, changed into something 
which, in the minds of the Jewish 
people, would more truthfully repre- 
sent their religion. 

The trustee’s point of view was pre- 
sented by Mrs. S. E. Mason, Savanna, 
who told of the things they had done 
in her city to popularize the library. 
Advertisements in the newspzpers, 
slides in “movies,” and the use of a 
room in the library for public gath- 
erings had popularized the library in 
Savanna. 

John H. Roth, Peoria, emphasized 
the need of a more democratic atti- 
tude on the part of the library trustee, 
the library staff and even the library 
itself. He said he should like to see 
the awesome inscription on most li- 
braries removed and replaced by 
something like “Your library, for the 
use of the people.” He thought the 
library trustees and staff should do 
more than has been done in making 
all the activities in the community un- 
derstand that books and other printed 
material in the library would be of ad- 
vantage to them in whatever sort of 
work they were attempting. Mr. 
Roth was of the opinion that, except 
for a few “personal friends” in Book- 
land, people generally ought to give 
up trying to have private libraries and 
give the good books which they buy 
and allow to accumulate in their 
homes to the public library. 

Mr. Roth set out his views of what 
he would like to see the public library 
in his own city accomplish in the fu- 
ture. The library should be a com- 
munity center so far as the distribu- 
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tion of knowledge is concerned. It 
should be thought of always as a place 
where something can be learned or 
found out, or information of any kind 
secured. His ambition is that the Pe- 
oria library should do much more yet 
in extending its privileges to those per- 
sons who are outside the library, par- 
ticularly those living a distance from 
the main library. He felt that provi- 
sions should be made to take books to 
the people. The public library is es- 
tablished and conducted to do for all 
the people what the individual cannot 
do for himself. He hopes to see 
branches in various parts of the city, 
deposits in all the large manufactures 
and is especially desirous of having 
branches or deposit stations in the 
splendid Labor Temple which is lo- 
cated in Peoria. 

Mrs. G. C. Ashman, speaking from 
the trustee’s point of view felt that 
the most important thing to do was to 
bring the library nearer the people. 
She emphasized the value of the li- 
brary as an educational factor in the 
community, for schools, clubs, or- 
ganizations of all kinds, and also for 
the individual. She thought library 
trustees generally took their positions 
too much as a matter of course and 
consequently too long, library boards 
have been made of merely figure 
heads. Personal service is the biggest 
thing in the world and unless “the 
great people” of the community are 
willing to do this service, it is a mis- 
take to place them on library boards 
or in any other place of responsibility. 
Trustees ought to know the library, 
its contents, its rules and regulations, 
what can and cannot be done so that 
from time to time as they are asked, 
they may speak intelligently of their 
trust. 

There is danger of too much “per- 
sonality” developing when trustees re- 
main on the library board too long, 
particularly if such trustees are in- 
active. The trustee ought to be an 
effective worker for the library cause 
in all its relations if he assumes a 
place of trust for the community. 
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SECOND SESSION. 


The afternoon session opened with 
a recital by Mrs. Ashman of the fail- 
ure of the library legislation which 
was attempted during the year. Mrs. 
Ashman was not very highly elated 
over the handling of the bills by the 
legislative committees and various in- 
dividuals but felt that if librarians and 
trustees had been more interested and 
active in pushing the bills the legis- 
lators would have responded to their 
demands. 


The bills before the legislature 
were: 

(1) To provide a library super- 
visor for the school libraries 
of the State, to be attached 
to the office of State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

(2) A bill for certification of li- 
brarians of Illinois. 

In closing her address, Mrs. Ash- 
man said those in charge of the mat- 
ter should not be discouraged as they 
realized that progress may be a slow 
thing but if efforts are continuous, 
results will come. She advised that 
those who wished to see this legisla- 
tion enacted should be prepared be- 
fore the next legislature to get local 
backing for the bills. The state offi- 
cers engaged in carrying out the wish- 
es of the people should be gotten in 
line. This work cannot all be done 
in Springfield. 

In the matter of supervision of 
school libraries, what has been done 
in other states ought to be encourage- 
ment for Illinois. Seven states now 
provide by law for supervision of 
school libraries, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, Wisconsin, New Jer- 
sey, New York and Oregon. 


The Trustees’ Part in Library 
Success. 


[By EpwarD TWEEDELL, Hinsdale.] 
The board of library trustees must 
assume the ultimate responsibility for 


the success or failure of the library 
as an institution in the community. 
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To make this institution successful, 
the trustees must not only have a 
knowledge of what the library does 
and its purpose, but a vision and broad 
outlook of future possibilities. 

One of the best things I have seen 
on the duties of a library trustee is by 
Mr. L. L. Craig of Evansville, deliy- 
ered before the league of library com- 
missions at the Detroit Conferences, 
published in our Illinois Libraries for 
July 1922. He says don’t elect a man 
because he has nothing else to do, for 
he will be inclined to follow his previ- 
ous occupation. 

The trustee must realize something 
of the development of libraries and 
know something of the purpose, at 
least of the technical side of the work. 
This can be best obtained from our 
library periodicals and from confer- 
ences such as these. He will bea 
member of library associations and 
attend meetings when possible. 

There is an analogy between the 
Board of Trustees of a commercial 
corporation and our duties. The re- 
sources are more cramped and the 
dividends are not always so evident, 
but the library pays in the education 
and enjoyment of the entire com- 
munity. 

The smaller the concern the more 
intimate the director must be with the 
actual workings of his company. 

So in the library field the responsi- 
bility varies inversely as the size of 
the library. The larger the less direct 
active responsibility. The momentum 
in a large concern would carry on de- 
spite weakness or inaction on the part 
of the trustees. In the Papers pre- 
pared for the centennial exposition 
nearly fifty years ago (And I hope 
we will have another volume in 1926) 
Mr. Perkins, then librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, in an article 
on How to make Town Libraries Suc- 
cessful says: A great library may for 
a time withstand very poor business 
management; because its great ac- 
cumulation of permanent _ literary 
treasures may be growing more valit- 
able from year to year, even without 
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additions, and this value will outlive 
any one man. But a small library, 
which is not a treasure-house for 
scholars, but rather a drinking basin 
for wayfarers, depends, if not even 
from month to month, certainly from 
year to year, upon the continua! 
watchfulness, tact, and alertness with 
which not the wishes of learned men, 
but the public demand for entertaining 
reading, is understood and met and 
gratified and managed. A great lake 
has its natural sources of supply; the 
pitcher on the table must be filled 
every day. The large library is valu- 
able for what it has in it; and to a 
considerable extent its collections re- 
main valuable even though its reve- 
nues be scanty, its staff weak or in- 
competent, its management illiberal, 
discourteous. But the small circulat- 
ing library, like a retail shop, depends 
upon prompt gratification of the de- 
mands of the day. 

An efficient Board of Directors will 
secure the best general manager possi- 
ble, so the most important duty of a 
successful library trustee is to secure 
the best possible librarian. If you 
have a capable, well-trained, exper- 
ienced librarian, who is happy in her 
work and anxious to help in the com- 
munity, you have gone far in making 
a successful library. She is the great- 
est factor in the success of any library. 
I take it that most of us here are in- 
terested in the success of a small or 
medium-sized library, and it is of such 
I am thinking. 

Having secured our ideal trustee 
vith the vision, his successful contacts 
may be grouped under three headings: 

1. Librarian 

2. Financial 

3. Community 
and as you know, they are all closely 
interwoven. 

The Librarian. 

Do everything possible to encourage 
her. Pay the largest salary your bud- 
get will permit. Give her the best 


equipment. If she suggests changes, 
activities which seem rather radical, 
don’t throw an absolute wet blanket 
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on the project. Treat the idea with 
sympathy and there will be other 
ideas perhaps less radical and more 
matured. 

Help her gain a knowledge of the 
library facilities outside of your own 
community; [ wonder if we all real- 
ize how much help can be had simply 
on application to the State Commis- 
sion, and to the larger libraries and the 
Library of Congress. 

If your librarian is untrained, help 
her to attend the summer school. Sub- 
scribe for A. L. A. publications and 
Public Libraries. You will find that 
encouragement helps the librarian, and 
vill return large dividends in content- 
ed service. 

Finance. 

The good trustee will see that full 
payment is received of all taxes col- 
lected and will have proposed expend- 
itures properly budgeted. A library 
budget is different from the personal 
budget in that the entire income should 
be judiciously spent, unless there is a 
building fund or some other future 
project. 

I doubt if there is much partizan 
politics in our village library boards, 
certainly the successful trustee will 
have none of it. The funds for esti- 
mated expenditures are so small that 
it is necessary to see that each dollar 
gives full value. The public library is 
not a charitable institution and does 
not ask favors on this ground but it 
does demand and should receive all the 
advantages due a public institution. It 
should be favored. 

We should support all efforts to in- 
crease the tax rate for libraries. The 
recommendation of the A. L. A. com- 
mittee of a dollar per capita is a fine 
ene, and I would like to hear a paper 
some time on how this might be ob- 
tained. 

Community. 

The trustee is usually more familiar 
with the community than the librarian 
and he should at all times talk for the 
library in the community, both on 
formal occasions and informally when 
opportunity presents. It will probably 
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mean more or less extra telephone 
calls at dinner time, inquiring if the 
library is open that evening. 

To be a successful trustee one must 
have a realization of what the public 
library really means not only what it 
does, but the future possibilities, a 
trustee with a vision of the future of 
the library as the institution where ev- 
ery member of the community can 
continue his education. The emphasis 
in library work is swinging from 
method to education. The past years 
have seen the development of schemes 
of service and methods which enable 
the public libraries to carry on with 
ease and comfort. The library as an 
educational institution is the line of 
activity today. 

You all realize what a small pro- 
portion of our young folks go through 
high school and college. As has been 
said many times, the library is their 
means of furthur education. 

A class of readers not often thought 
of was brought to my attention the 
other day. It is the young men and 
women who have graduated or have 
had some college work and come home 
to our community. To help them de- 
velop and continue lines of reading, is 
a field of great opportunity. 

Reading-courses and other guided 
reading, not only for the children but 
the grown-ups is a line of great useful- 
ness. We are all interested in what 
the Chicago Public Library is attempt- 
ing in this direction. 

There is a wonderful opportunity 
here for the library to fill in and be- 
come more and more an educational 
force to unite with the schools and 
with the student both within and with- 
out the school building. 

So the trustee’s part in library suc- 
cess is to be endowed with a broad 
outlook on the possibilities of library 
work, secure a competent librarian, 
encourage and aid her in every way, 
see that all the funds possible are re- 
ceived and properly spent, to present 
the library to all other organizations 
of the community, and to develop the 
library as an educational force. 
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This is the task of a successful 
trustee and honestly carried out it 
will be found a pleasant one. 

Should Library trustees be re-elect- 
ed term after term was answered in 
the affirmative by Mrs. Alice Bowen, 
Savanna, since she herself had been 
able to do the work she had done for 
the library in her city only after many 
years of service as a trustee. ° 


The Controlling Consideration in 
Appointing a Librarian. 


{By Dr. Cart E. Buiack, Jacksonville.] 


It has been my good fortune to have 
a part in the selection of at least six 
librarians for our Public library and 
as I look back at them we scem to have 
had rare good fortune. I hardly know 
whether this should be attributed to 
good luck or whether there was some 
real factor back of the selection which 
assured good results. 

Selecting a librarian now is quite 
a different thing from selecting a li- 
brarian five years ago before the li- 
brary profession was standardized. 
The development of library schools 
and the development of trained libra- 
rians willing to cooperate in building 
up not only their own library but li- 
braries in general has greatly simpli- 
fied this problem. 

You will pardon me if I dwell more 
upon the attitude of the Board than 
upon the qualifications of the libra- 
rian. I will present for your consid- 
eration and discussion the question as- 
signed under several heads as follows: 


1. THE ATTITUDE OF THE LIBRARY 
BOARD: 


I think librarians have had more in- 
fluence in teaching members of library 
boards their proper function than Ii- 
brary boards have had in training and 
selecting material out of which libra- 
rians are developed. Naturally any 
board and any community want a hi- 
brarian with ambition to be successful. 
Librarians are trained to regard their 
calling as “essentially a public service” 
and to understand “that only those 
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conspicuous for service rendered the 
public can be called successful.” 

The greatest difficulty I have en- 
countered is to prevent the library 
board from exceeding its proper func- 
tion and undertaking direct participa- 
tion in the management of the library. 
In our library we have done much to 
do away with this state of affairs by 
eliminating all committees excepting 
such committees as are appointed for 
temporary or particulars action. 

Members of the board must have 
a willingness to allow the librarian 
full liberties in directing the destinies 
of the library, and limit their function 
to adopting a budget and seeing that 
the librarian lives within the budget. 
That is, a primary function of a board 
must be to supervise the expenditures 
of the library. In other words we 
represent the public in the proper care 
of the funds but we depend upon the 
librarian to bring before us her or 
his ideas of the proper way in which 
the funds can be expended and the 
method by which the public will re- 
ceive the greatest benefit from the 
expenditures. 

This presupposes that the library 
board will conscientiously meet the 
librarian regularly at least once a 
month to hear her report of the ac- 
complishments of the fund, to pass 
upon necessary recommendations of 
the librarian and to discuss the policy 
to be adopted by the library for the 
securing of the greatest amount of 
good to the public. 

After these meetings the librarian 
should be perfectly free to function 
without being in any way hampered 
by the individual ideas of board mem- 
bers. In other words a board should 
devote its energy to supporting the 
policies outlined by the librarian while 
the librarian attends to the execution 
of details. 


2. THE FUNCTIONS OF THE LIBRARIAN 
AS UNDERSTOOD BY THE TRUSTEES. 


One of the first requisites of a good 
board of Trustees is to get the con- 
sent of their own minds to put the 
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librarian in full management of the 
library, and to hold the librarian re- 
sponsible for building, grounds, books, 
furnishings and all other things which 
pertain to the making of the library 
what it should be. The librarian must 
be held responsible for the attitude of 
the public toward the library. On 
this point I should think that many 
librarians could complain that their 
best and most promising policies have 
been ruined by the attitude of the 
board toward these policies. The 
careful librarian will present to the 
board each month a fully thought out 
and detailed report for the informa- 
tion of the board and the public, and 
thus from month to month the library 
board and the public will receive 
from the librarian the best possible 
assistance and inspiration as to what 
a library can accomplish for a com- 
munity. The librarian should be 
made responsible for the initiative in 
the library. 

I consider it even a mistake for the 
library board to undertake even the 
preparation of a book list to be pur- 
chased in the library. I regard this as 
among the highest functions of the 
librarian who devotes special study to 
the needs of the public and is better 
qualified than any member can possi- 
bly be to determine what books will 
be most acceptable and most useful 
to the patrons of the library. This 
does not mean that members of the 
board should not express their ideas 
about books. 

One of the finest things about a 
meeting of the library board with the 
librarian is a full and free discussion 
of the book list which should reflect 
the demand and need of the public 
and is entitled to a full consideration 
but as a rule the best results will be 
obtained when the ideas of the well 
trained and conscientious librarian are 
followed. Of course the board must 
take the responsibility of saying 
whether the amount asked for for 
books during the year or during the 
particular month is within the allow- 
ance made by the budget. One of the 
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primary functions of the board is to 
see that the purchases are well within 
the money at hand to meet such pur- 
chases. 


3. TO DETERMINE THE AMOUNT OF 
SALARY TO BE PAID THE LIBRARIAN. 


Every member of a _ board of 
trustees should keep prominently in 
mind the fact that the most important 
purchase they make with their money 
is the librarian. I have had the pleas- 
ure of helping to pull a library out of 
the hole financially and the first move 
which I advocated for that purpose 
was to increase the salary of the 
librarian $50.00 per month with the 
result that at the end of the first year 
instead of having an indebtedness of 
$1500 we had a balance in the treas- 
ury or at least we could have had 
such a balance in the treasury had 
we followed the budget adopted. As 
a matter of fact our board decided 
to spread our indebtedness over a 
period of two years instead of paying 
it off in one year. There is nothing 
more expensive for a library than a 
cheap librarian. 

The value of a library is in direct 
proportion to the ability of the li- 
brarian and to the freedom of action 
which is given to the librarian. It is 
the duty of the librarian and the re- 
sponsibility of the librarian to sell the 
library to the public. No board of 
trustees can do that. That is a func- 
tion peculiar to the librarian and con- 
sequently the abilities of librarians 
should be and usually are in direct 
proportion to the amount of salary 
drawn and consequently the salary of 
the librarian must be the most import- 
ant item in the budget. 


4. THE SELECTION OF A LIBRARIAN. 


If the attitude of the board of di- 
rectors is what it should be according 
to this conception of their functions 
there will be little difficulty in selecting 
a librarian. I think I know from ex- 
perience that librarians like to serve a 
board of that character. They feel 
that their work and their profession is 
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in the hands of true supporiers who 
will give them aid as well as give them 
liberty. 

When such a board of trustees 
needs to select a librarian and applies 
to state librarians, the heads of library 
schools, the editors of library jour- 
nals, they will get aid and they will 
get the right kind of aid for these 
people are anxious that the librarian 
of their state and country shall be 
successful and progressive librarians 
and they realize how difficult it is to 
secure librarians of that type to serve 


1 


boards that are not of that type. 

They appreciate that the old saying 
that “Librarians are born, not made” 
is not true today as it may have been 
before the advent of regular system- 
atic preparation by education and di- 
rected experience. We no longer seek 
the bookish professor to guide the 
destinies of our libraries. 

On applying to such quarters you 
will soon have placed before you cre- 
dentials of a number of the most desir- 
able librarians considering the size of 
the salary which you are able to pay 
and the character of the community in 
which you live. From these creden- 
tials you will have little difficulty in se- 
lecting some one who has the true 
spirit of a library profession plus the 
training, education and _ experience 
which are necessary to carry on. 


My acquaintance with librarians 
leads me to believe that they desire 
more than any other thing to follow 
the injunction of Bacon who said “I 
hold every man a debtor to his profes- 
sion * * * to be a help and an orna- 
ment thereto.” 


The old librarian considered the 
book and the book alone as the worth- 
while thing. The modern librarian 
which we boards of trustees want is 
the one who not only knows books but 
also knows current literature, public 
documents newspapers and juvenile 
literature but also knows the public, 
its needs, tastes and wishes, that can 
sell to the public the latest informa- 
tion as well as the best literature. 
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Following Dr. Black Mr. B. F. 
Hardy, trustee of the Decatur Public 
Library spoke on 


The Guiding Factor in the Selection 
of Library Books. 


Mr. Hardy said that all library 
work had become so standardized that 
there seemed little left for the trustee 
to say concerning the subject. That 
their library probably followed the 
same course that most other libraries 
followed. Selections were made from 
the A. L. A. Book list, from bulletins 
of other libraries, from approved lists. 
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While the librarian was responsi- 
ble for the selection, trustees some- 
times made suggestions. Their libra- 
rian had been instructed to order 
books for which there was a special 
demand without waiting the approval 
of the Book committee. 

Dr. Black was elected chairman of 
the trustees’ section for the coming 
year and the preparation of a program 
was left in his hands. 

Meeting adjourned for a tour of the 
Peoria parks and a visit to the Peoria 
Country club, where an ice, cakes and 
coffee were served to the visitors. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SECTION. 


(Chairman, PEARL I. FIELD, Public Library, Chicago.] 


Making the Board Meeting 
Interesting. 
[By ANNA F. Hoover, Public Library, 
Galesburg. ] 

When I agreed to talk on this topic 
of making the Board Meeting inter- 
esting, I did so because I realized that 
this was a subject of which I myself 
ought to know more and that I must 
needs, therefore, have considerable 
help in securing information relative 
to the matter, in which case, I reas- 
oned that I could be relieved of the 
necessity of writing an original paper 
and could utilize the twenty minutes 
allowed me in simply quoting you 
freely and unrestrainedly such exper- 
iences, suggestions, recommendations 
and ideas, old and new, tried and un- 
tried, as I might be able to gather. 
Having thus decided, I at once as- 
sumed the role of The Inquiring Re- 
porter not of the Chicago Tribune but 
of the Galesburg Public Library, and 
by correspondence and by word of 
mouth, on all-occations and whenever 
I could, even when I visited the 
charming little libraries down on Cape 
Cod, where I spent a part of my vaca- 
tion this summer, I propounded my in- 
quiry, “What do you do to make your 
Board meetings interesting?” And to 
those who so willingly and helpfully 
answered my question, I hereby ex- 
press my grateful appreciation of the 
service rendered. 


Years’ experience has taught me that 
a number of things go toward making 
a Board meeting interesting, first and 
foremost of which, perhaps, is the per- 
sonnel of the Board and the harmony 
which exists among the members, for, 
as one Librarian has characteristically 
expressed it, “Nine congenial people 
find plenty to talk about and have to 
come slowly back to business, one dis- 
agreeable member can keep eight oth- 
ers away, if sufficiently disagreeable.” 
Other factors which count are the at- 
titude of the Librarian, the coopera- 


tion between Board and Librarian, the 
efficiency of the Chairman of the meet- 
ing, the topics brought up for discus- 
sion and the number and scope of the 
committees. 

The Board of Directors of the 
Galesburg Public Library is perhaps 
true in that, during the fifty years of 
the existence of the institution, there 
has never been a woman in its mem- 
bership. The present Board consists 
of nine men, congeniel, I am happy 
to say, a physician, a college pro- 
fessor, a merchant, three lawyers, a 
road foreman, a clergyman and an 
editor. The fact that the Board 
rarely fails to have a quorum at its 
regular monthly meetings and that 
no one member habitually absents 
himself may be taken as a fair indi- 
cation that the members, at least, 
do not find the meetings dull. The 
regular meeting is held on the first 
Friday evening of the month at 
7:30, and two days previous to the 
meeting notices are sent out to the 
members which serve to remind 
them of the date. One outstanding 
cause, I believe, for the interest 
taken in the meetings, as indicated 
by the attendance, is the promptness 
and dispatch with which the routine 
business is transacted, which as- 
sures the members that an undue 
length of time will not be consumed 
in taking care of the business of the 
evening, which mean much to such a 
group of men with varied demands 
upon their time and attention. 

Preliminary to the meeting, every- 
thing is gotten ready for the various 
committees, e. g., the list of books 
recommenedd for purchase is pre- 
pared for the Book Committee and 
the bills carefully checked and O. 
K.ed by the Librarian for the Fi- 
nance Committee. All the material 
for use in the meeting, such as re- 
ports, record books, publications, 
etc., are arranged on the table and 
a copy of the order of proceedings 
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and a list of the standing commit- 
tees laid at the President’s place. 
Promptly at 7:30 the meeting is 
called to order and business trans- 
acted according to the following 
schedule: 

1. Reading of minutes. 

2. Reading of communications. 

3. Reports of Committees. 

4. New business. 

5. Librarian’s report. 

Of course, the reading of any com- 
munications is always listened to 
with interest as are the reports of 
the various committees. Sometimes 
a matter is referred to a special com- 
mittee and because it pertains to a 
question not regularly under consid- 
eration the report of this committee 
is of especial interest. Last year ex- 
tensive repairs and improvements 
were made on our building and 
grounds and the natural result was 
that much interest was taken in the 
reports of the different committees, 
pertaining to various phases of the 
work. There is always a large ele- 
ment of interest in matters of this 
nature which are under the consid- 
eration of any Board. During the 
year and a half that the Rockford 
Public Library was conducting its 
publicity campaign for the bond is- 
sue and the erection of the new 
branch, recently dedicated, Miss 
Hubbell reports that there was not 
much time or need of extra things 
to be introduced. 

How many and what committees 
to have is a matter to be determined 
largely by the local library. Miss 
Gray of the Mattoon Public Library 
finds that in order to keep her Di- 
rectors interested they all must have 
something to do, not be just figure 
heads. “So”, she says, “ We have 
plenty of committees and plan work 
for these committees to do. Two 
years ago we added a Library Ex- 
tension Committee. This Commit- 
tee the past year has done good 
work in keeping the Library before 
the public. Its chairman is an ex- 
teacher and last winter we had 
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special lists mimographed for the 
various grades (suggested books) 
and she, personally, spoke at all the 
parent-teachers associations and dis- 
tributed these lists there as well as 
through the schools. We felt it had 
good results.” 

The report of the Book Commit- 
tee carries two elements of interest, 
the character and quantity of the 
books to be purchased and the 
amount to be expended for them, es- 
pecially what proportion of the fund 
is for fiction, for non-fiction and for 
children’s books. A very commend- 
able and, I believe, unusual custom 
prevails at the Aledo Public Library 
in that every member of the Board 
subscribes to the A. L. A. Book list 
and because of that fact, Mrs. 
Winger reports that the selection of 
books to be purchased and a general 
discussion of any book that a mem- 
ber is interested in is enjoyed by all 
and that talks on the current publi- 
cations, of a round-table nature, are 
indulged in with profit and pleasure. 
The question of the purchase of 
books sent on approval, subscription 
books, etc., should be taken up with 
the Book Committee previous to the 
meeting and recommendations per- 
taining thereto be embodied in the 
report of the Committee at the meet- 
ing. It is wise to have such books 
laid on the table where they may be 
examined by the members of the 
Board. Gifts of books which are of 
especial value should be displayed 
also, as well as a selection of new 
purchases. I find that many libra- 
rians make it a regular practice of 
having a number of new _ books 
spread out on the table. As one li- 
brarian puts it, “There is something 
in the psychology of it which puts 
the members more in the library at- 
mosphere.” 

The report of the Finance Com- 
mittee is interesting for obvious 
reasons, the expenditure of funds al- 
ways being a matter claiming one’s 
attention. It is a state law that the 
library funds should be entirely 
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handled by the Library Board, 
though I am told that some of the 
smaller libraries are not doing so. 
One librarian writes that it has only 
been during the last two years that 
her library has been handling its 
own funds exclusively and that as a 
result her members are so much more 
interested in their expenditures than 
they were previous to this. It is a 
good plan to have something to 
show, at a moment’s notice what 
condition the funds are in. For a 
long time we made it a practice to 
have our journal and ledger on the 
table at the meeting, to refer to, if 
need be, but I find it simpler to have 
easy of access a copy of the state- 
ment which we draw up each month 
after the payment of our bills. This 
shows at once just how each account 
stands as to expenditures. Miss 
Lansden of the Cairo Library, at her 
monthly meeting, shown classified 
expenditures for six months and in 
connection with her report she com- 
pares that month’s expenditures 
with those of the corresponding 
month of the year before. 

The reports of the different com- 
mittees take care of the regular rou- 
tine transactions of the Board and 
under “New Business” I present my 
recommendations, suggestions and 
requests of a various nature upon 
which I wish action taken. I find 
it advisable to talk over before the 
meeting any special problem with a 
member, the Chairman preferable, 
of that committee under whose jur- 
isdiction the matter would naturally 
come. This secures his interest in 
the question and, furthermore, when 
it is brought up at the meeting he 
has a clear understanding of the 
Situation and can supplement the 
Librarian’s report with his opinion 
on the subject and can put the mo- 
tion necessary to secure action. 
Never bring to the Board meeting 
any petty troubles which you can 
handle yourself nor ask the Board 
to make any decisions which you, 
yourself, should make. 
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The portion of the Librarian’s re- 
port which I read are certain statis- 
tical items and I verbally give any 
library news or data that I think 
the Board might care to hear. An 
unfailing source of interest with my 
Board are the statistics of circula- 
tion. The members like to know 
how the month’s figures compare 
with those of the corresponding 
month of the previous year and if 
a substantial gain is shown a feel- 
ing of satisfaction pervades the at- 
mosphere, but if a loss is reported 
a discussion of the probable cause 
is apt to follow and ways and means 
of remedying the matter suggested. 

“The Inquiring Reporter”  re- 
ceived a number of, to her, new and 
practical suggestions on this subject 
of making Board meetings interest- 
ing, in addition to those known and 
tested. In the May number of the 
A. L. A. Bulletin, under the caption, 
“Making the Board meeting inter- 
esting” you probably all have read 
the following—“A dinner party giv- 
en by the Library Board to the Staff 
has become an annual custom in one 
city and is accomplishing much to- 
ward the furthering of personal in- 
terest in the work of both the Board 
and the Staff.” (I can readily see 
how highly interesting such a cus- 
tom would be!)” 

“The Librarian in that city occa- 
sionally arranges to have one of the 
heads of a department spend fifteen 
minutes at a Board meeting, relat- 
ing just what is done in a typical 
day’s work.” 

These two notes refer to the Ev- 
anston Public Library and Miss 
Wright in commenting on them, 
says, “For two years the Board has 
had a dinner for the staff at the 
home of one of the Board members. 
We always have a good time and it 
really has netted much on_ both 
sides. With some, it is the only 
time during the year when our peo- 
ple have a chance to even see the 
Board members. They do not come 
in often, except for Board meetings 
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and that afternoon certain people 
are always off, certain others away 
from the building at branch and sta- 
tions. This acquaintance always 
reverts back in making the Board 
meetings more interesting, for when 
different departments are mentioned 
those departments become person- 
alities rather than positions. The 
other item in the Bulletin helps in 
just the same way. I feel it is one 
of the few ways by which the Board 
can be given a bit of an insight into 
the routine work of the various de- 
partments. It helps to give some- 
thing of an appreciation of why we 
need so many helpers.” - Miss 
Hughes, of the Freeport Public Li- 
brary, is planning to do something 
along this latter line at her Board 
meetings this fall. The practice of 
reporting bits of library news from 
other libraries is quite generally 
used, though different methods of 
doing this are adopted. Miss Bag- 
ley, of Oak Park, finds it effective 
to have something in print to show 
her Board, such as the broadsides 
which the A. L. A. gets out from 
time to time. Recently I was read- 
ing of a bright, successful Librarian 
in lowa who for years has made it 
a rule to bring into every Board 
meeting excerpts from “Public Li- 
braries” with the result that her 
Board looked forward to the meet- 
ings with a growing interest and 
soon began to find things in “Public 
Libraries” themselves, to report. 
Reports of library meetings and con- 
ferences which the Librarian at- 
tends, or visits made to other libra- 
ries, are means of arousing interest. 
Many suggestions were received in 
regard to the Librarian’s report at 
the Board meeting. Miss Hubbell 
presents a written report each 
month and outside of a few statis- 
tics, which she seldom reads, but in- 
cludes for comparison, she states 
any important events connected 
with the Library, the staff and the 
work, and makes suggestions, rec- 
ommendations, etc. Occasionally 
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she gives a rather detailed descrip- 
tion of some phase of the work be- 
cause she feels that most Board 
members have hazy ideas concern- 
ing it and she finds they are all in- 
terested to hear about it. Miss Wil- 
son of the Springfield library advises 
that the Librarian’s verbal report 
be brief and deal with the human 
and interesting side of the work and 
contact with books and people. 
Lengthy reports should be prepared 
in multigraph form, and a copy giv- 
en to each member to take away for 
careful reading. Miss Parham, of 
Bloomington, finds it effective some- 
times to say nothing at all about her 
own work in the Bloomington Li- 
brary but gives, instead, general li- 
brary news. Our energetic and re- 
sourcesful Miss Lansden, among 
other things, keeps a list of the tele- 
phone calls for information during 
the month and gives the list to the 
Cairo Board. She finds they are in- 
terested in the variety of informa- 
tion sought. She also makes a 
graph of her circulation to show the 
Board. For her next meeting she 
has prepared comparative statistics 
from Miss Price’s latest statistical re- 
port of Illinois libraries, taking the 
six libraries nearest the Cairo in size 
as to population and income and made 
a few tabulations, showing how the li- 
brary stands as to circulation, books 
added, per capita circulation, etc., 
the best way to show her Library 
Board how her institution stands in 
comparison with those whose field 
of resource is somewhat akin to hers. 

I have pondered long and deeply 
on a suggestion offered by one li- 
brarian who, in her consideration of 
this matter, has contemplated serv- 
ing her Board light refreshments. 
Knowing the traditional route to a 
man’s heart, I have visions of the 
possibility of putting a Board into 
so receptive a state of mind that the 
adoption of any measure might be 
secured ! 

While the foregoing shows how 
much devolves upon the Librarian 
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in making a Board meeting interest- 
ing, a share of the responsibility 
rests upon the Board members. as 
well. It seems to me that if each 
Trustee would not content himself in 
simply attending the monthly meet- 
ings but would visit the Library 
often enough to familiarize himself 
somewhat with the workings of the 
various departments and, by so do- 
ing, get into the atmosphere o: the 
place, thereby becoming imbued 
with the “library spirit” as it were, 
it is but natural that he would carry 
to the Board meetings a certain 
amount of that spirit, which spells 
interest, enthusiasm and_ service. 
This would be especially true if he 
would interest himself particularly 
in that phase of the work which ap- 
peals to him the most, then when a 
discussion of the work of that de- 
partment comes up it would inevit- 
ably claim his interest and atten- 
tion. Again, if each Trustee would 
make it a point to “talk up” the Li- 


brary to his friends and business as 
sociates, or in any way become its } 


publicity agent, it would help to 
keep his interest keen in the insti- 
tution he serves and would bring 
him to the meeting in that spirit. 

I regret that time will not permit 
of a general discussion of this topic 
for I know that many points have 
been left untouched which might 
well have been considered, but the 
final thought which I am leaving 
with you is one that was expressed 
to me, that Bacon’s advice would 
seem to hold for Board meetings: 
“Measure not dispatch by the time 
of sitting but by the advancement of 
business.” 

Miss Mary F. Wynne, Dixon, who 
was to discuss “What the public 
should hear and see in a public libra- 
ry—on the physical side—was ill 
and Miss Wynn had prepared a few 
notes upon her topics but they were 
not sufficiently full to do her justice. 

An opportunity was given for sug- 
gestions from the floor. Some de- 
sirable things mentioned were clean 
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floors, neat attractive bulletin 
boards, and an absence of out-of- 
date posters, notices and useless 
books. Mr. Roden spoke of the 
United Cigar Stores, in which the 
entrances were flush with the street, 
no step up, a thing worth remember- 
ing in planning our buildings. As 
an example of the desirability of 
light and space, he mentioned the 
attractiveness of the Legler branch, 
which is open throughout. 


What the Public Should See and 
Hear in a Public Library, 
On the Personal Side. 

[By ELeEANoR F. SuHaw, Public Library, 
Rockford, Illinois.] 

All of the ideal conditions of 
building and equipment are essen- 
tial to adequately serve the public, 
but they lose some of their import- 
ance when we take into considera- 
tion the personal element with 
which the public should be met upon 
entering the library. The handi- 
caps of an inconvenient building, 
less up-to-date equipment and fewer 
books can be overcome or their ef- 
fect minimized, if there is a cheerful 
and accommodating atmosphere per- 
vading the library. This ideal at- 
mosphere can only be attained by a 
staff of congenial, interested work- 
ers, all striving toward the same 
end—to make the library a source 
of public happiness and education. 
If the library is to be a source of 
pleasure to the public, will depend 
not only on the books which may be 
upon the shelves, but more on the 
personal contact which puts the 

right book in the readers’ hands. 

Given all of these ideal physical 
conditions and plenty of desirable 
books, if the borrower found only a 
machine to charge the book he had 
chosen from the shelves, how often 
would he come, how many books 
would he take and what would the 
circulation be? 

It is easy to persuade people to 
go where they like to go, and they 
like to go where they find a friendly 
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personal spirit. In connection with 
our fiftieth anniversary which we 
celebrated last spring, it was inter- 
esting to discover that out of the 
first thousand borrowers, register- 
ed, sixty-one are still living in Rock- 
ford, and over half of them are regu- 
lar library visitors, and others come 
for a book occasionally. 

Perhaps you have sometime read 
a list of the qualifications of the ideal 
librarian or library assistant. Have 
you ever known any one who em- 
bodied them all? With such an ap- 
palling catalog of all the known vir- 
tues, and desirable qualities of mind 
and body, I am sure if I had known 
what I was supposed to be and be- 
come, I would never have dared to 
enter the work. But I am not go- 
ing to discuss any such impossible 
person, simply the type of assistant 
we all aspire to be. 

She has a_ pleasant, sympathetic 
voice, a pleasing manner and is 
courteous under all circumstances. 

She has poise and dignity and still 
is not difficult for the more timid to 
approach, but is cordial and friendly 
to all. 

She wears attractive, suitable 
clothes, but the question of suitable 
dress has been so widely discussed 
in its relation to all branches of 
business that I think it is unneces- 
sary to go into it further here. 

Regardless of who he is or what 
he is, she makes the borrower feel 
her ‘personal, friendly interest and 
trains herself to catch his point of 
view. In order to do this, she should 
know him and something of his likes 
and dislikes. This is difficult per- 
haps in the larger library, and there 
the assistant should necessarily be 
able to judge people quickly, but in 
the smaller library, where a large 
proportion of the borrowers are per- 
sonally known, it is quite possible. 

Of equal importance is a thorough 
knowledge of books and a belief in 
their mission. Just as a salesman 
knows his stock, the library assist- 
ant knows what her shelves con- 
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tain and where certain information 
can be found in the shortest possi- 
ble time. She endeavors to suit the 
book to the borrower, but this can- 
not be accomplished if either is an 
unknown quantity. 

On the other hand, if she has both 
of these important factors thor- 
oughly in mind, a strong faith in 
herself and her work, and a belief 
that no matter what the request, she 
has just the right book to fill it, she 
will be able to render a real service. 


The borrower wants to be met in 
a friendly, personal way, and he 
likes to be remembered. Nothing 
pleases him more or goes farther 
toward holding him as a patron of 
the library than remembering his 
requests. If the book he asks for is 
not on the shelves at the time, even 
though he does not reserve it, when 
it is later returned, the assistant 
should keep his request in mind and 
see that he gets it, or if a new book 
is received, which would seem to 
have a special appeal to certain bor- 
rowers, remember to mention it to 
them. Such a friendly interest is 
never wasted effort. 


We all know that in the stores 
where we do business, there is al- 
ways a particular clerk we would 
prefer to have wait upon us. We 
do not always know her personally 
and very often do not know her 
name, but she has a pleasing manner 
and is ready and willing to do all 
that we ask and more, never letting 
us feel that we are taking too much 
of her time. The library is a public 
institution and the borrower should 
be made to feel that he has the full 
use of its privile es and that no re- 
quest is too great or too small to 
be given all the time and patience 
necessary to fill it. 


All of these qualifications are es- 
sential in meeting the public, but 
their relative importance varies in 
serving the different classes and 
types of people. The girl or boy of 
high school age cannot be dealt 
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with in the way that we deal with 
the club woman or business man. 

The high school student should be 
met with a sympathetic understand- 
ing smile, and a readiness to over- 
look his mistakes in making re- 
quests. I have found that he does 
not like to be laughed at when he 
asks for “Any novel” by Scott, 
thinking this to be the title of one of 
Scott’s novels, for which he will be 
able to get credit in supplementary 
reading. He wants help in finding 
just the book he needs and yet he 
learns quickly and appreciates be- 
ing shown the use of the catalog 
and Readers’ guide. 

The club-woman, usually with her 
mind on a variety of things other 
than the subject which she is to dis- 
cuss at the next regular meeting of 
her organization, is full of apprecia- 
tion, if she can, by giving a short 
notice, come to the reference room 
and there find her topic, in all it 
phases searched out and the various 
articles located in several volumes 
of magazines and books. She will 
not soon forget such service, and is 
always an ardent supporter of the 
library. 

The business man is perhaps more 
difficult to serve. He is usually ina 
hurry, perhaps unfamiliar with the 
use of the library and has considered 
it an institution used only by school 
children and  novel-readers. His 
first impression is very often a last- 
ing one and if his immediate need 
is satisfied, he will be convinced of 
its value to him, will call upon the 
library for future information and 
may become a regular patron. 

There is another type—the man 
who is a specialist in his line. He 
knows exactly what he wants and 
dislikes being told that there is an- 
other book just as good as the one 
he has asked for. Instead, the as- 
sistant should assure him that the 
one he wants will be reserved for 
him, or if not in the library, pur- 
chased. If his request is of a techni- 
cal nature, and one with which she 
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is not familiar, he should be referred 
to the reference library, or she 
should ask information of him con- 
cerning his subject before attempt- 
ing to satisfy the request, because 
there is nothing so annoying to a 
borrower seeking specific informa- 
tion, as to be shown a host of books, 
which deal perhaps in a general way 
with his subject, but which have to 
be searched through and through 
before his question is answered. 

So far we have considered what 
the public should see and the kind of 
service it should receive but our sub- 
ject is also concerned with what it 
should hear. On the physical side, it 
should hear nothing, the library is a 
quiet place. On the personal side, I 
have mentioned the pleasant voice and 
courteous reply, and the borrower is 
especially overjoyed if he hears the 
assistant say, “Yes!”, when he asks 
for the latest popular novel, but my 
thought has been more concerned 
with what the public should not hear 
in the library. It should certainly 
never hear any criticism of the library 
methods or rules, either in or out of 
the library, or arguments between as- 
sistants. Over the telephone, the 
pleasant voice should be still more 
pleasing, without any suggestion of 
brusqueness, with a clear statement 
of the information desired or a pa- 
tient explanation of some point which 
may be misunderstood. 

No library has all the advantages 
we have mentioned, cither material 
or personal, but happily all are en- 
dowed with some, and the amount 
and kind of service the library rend- 
ers will be largely governed by these 
conditions. 

In this connection, I want to tell 
you a story from the last number of 
Public Libraries, which perhaps some 
of you have read, but which will bear 
repeating—the story of a woman who 
lives in Northern Minnesota, runs her 
own farm and yet has the true li- 
brary spirit. 

The County agent in that locality 
had collected a considerable number 
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of books and wished to dispose of 
them. Hearing of it, this farm 
woman arranged to have them put 
into a room in her home. She lined 
the room with shelves, put in several 
easy chairs and there before an open 
fire, invited her neighbors to spend 
their evenings reading and enjoying 
the books . 

Her generous offer was accepted 
and very soon this pleasant room be- 
came a popular place in the neighbor- 
hood. Every night in the week she 
had no less than half a dozen readers 
and often the room was filled to ca- 
pacity. To add to the pleasure, on 
Sunday evening she brought in her 
victrola with records of good music, 
and the lives of these people were 
made more cheerful through her 
friendly efforts. 

The library assistant who has the 
real spirit of service, a fund of en- 
thusiasm and loyalty, and a feeling of 
joy in the work she is doing, will con- 
tribute to the ideal atmosphere the 
public should find in the library and 
further its aim—to be a source of 
pleasure and helpfulness to the com- 
munity. 


The Assistant’s Opportunities to 
Serve Her Library. 
[By FLORENCE D. Love, Public Library, 
Decatur, Illinois.] 

Admonitions to the library assist- 
ant have been many—so many, in 
fact, that she sometimes wonders 
whether she is supposed to have any 
initiative and will-power of her own 
or merely live by the rule of “thou 
shalt” and “thou shalt not” as laid 
down by others. It is an encourag- 
ing thought, however, that, although 
every library has more or less definite 
staff regulations, the very qualities 
that make for the most professionally 
are not usually set forth in codes of 
rules. 

There are certain things which it is 
“our job” to do; if we discharge these 
duties, we have done all that is abso- 
lutely necessary. Many of us stop 
there, forgetting that it is our oppor- 
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tunity not only to do the work re- 
quired, but to go a step beyond actual 
demands—to give of our interest, our 
sympathy, ourselves. We frequently 
hear it said that no one is indispens- 
able, that the part any one of us plays 
is never so important that a substi- 
tute cannot be found who is able to 
take the same role with as great, if 
not greater, success. It is well to 
realize this occasionally, too, for the 
thought tends to take away that exag- 
gerated idea of our own worth which 
is likely to possess us when we feel 
that due appreciation is not being ac- 
corded our efforts. How we do all 
like to feel that we are needed, but 
at the same time how often we fail 
to think that the need for our services 
will be urgent only as long as we put 
forth some definite effort to make our- 
selves invaluable! The only way we 
can do this is to give our best, and the 
best means more than merely to be 
present during the hours required, to 
charge and discharge books accurate- 
ly, answer a borrower’s question satis- 
factorily and to perform the various 
routine duties. 

It is often true that the person 
who serves the public efficiently also 
fits well into the staff organization and 
possesses that indefinable “something” 
called professional spirit. Good serv- 
ice from both standpoints character- 
izes the all-around assistant, but the 
person who does her work seemingly 
well does not always have high pro- 
fessional standards and is not in every 
case ideal in her relations with her 
co-workers. On the other hand, an 
understanding and recognition of pro- 
fessional obligations does usually re- 
sult in good work. 

Loyalty is one outstanding trait 
which we expect every good assistant 
to possess—loyalty to library work as 
a whole, and to the particular library 
with which she is connected. There is 
always a fine appeal in loyal service. 
To believe in her work and to support 
consistently the policy of her library 
and promote its interests should most 
certainly be the part of every library 
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assistant. There is also much to be 
said with regard to the policy of the 
library and the librarian being such 
as to inspire confidence, but that hard- 
ly lies within our province. We will 
infer that our assistant does have the 
kind of library and librarian that are 
worthy of her trust, for if she is the 
right type of person she will not re- 
main for long with any other kind. It 
is every one’s privilege to make a 
change if conditions are not right, 
and for this reason there is no excuse 
for staying with any chief to whom 
our best service cannot be given. 
Among specific ways in which dis- 
loyalty may show itself, a very com- 
mon one is to carry complaints to any 
one of every one else but the librarian 
in charge. There is bound to be dis- 
satisfaction at times, for absolutely 
ideal working conditions are not to 
be found. The harm is not in voicing 
dissatisfaction. Often it is a good 
thing to have an assistant express her 
grievance, as it may lead to a remedy 
which will benefit others, as well as 
herself. But she should know to 
whom to go. Her librarian is, to all 
practical intents, her employer and 
has the right to know the complaints 
at first hand. She probably does not 
always enjoy hearing them, but if she 
has the good of her staff at heart, she 
will want to have the chance to 
straighten out the difficulty, if it is 
possible to do so. This same librarian 
will probably listen with patience and 
understanding to the assistant’s story 
as told by the assistant, whereas she 
may have neither the patience nor 
the will to better conditions if the tale 
comes to her in a roundabout way. 
In the meantime, while it is circulat- 
ing among the ether members of the 
staff, and possibly outsiders, one per- 
son’s grievance has become that of 
many, and still nothing is bettered. 
What might have been an easy matter 
to straighten out may thus become a 
real problem. To tell our fellow- 
workers and friends of every little 
thing always makes trouble. If it is 
worth telling at all, it is worth telling 
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to the person who holds the power to 
right the wrong. 

Professional courtesy also demands 
that the things which the librarian 
wishes to be kept confidential should 
be kept so. An assistant who can be 
depended upon to use judgment 
about what she tells outside the i- 
brary and to the other staff members 
is the one who will be entrusted with 
more responsibility when the oppor- 
tunity for advancement presents it- 
self. Loyalty demands a certain res- 
ervation as to library affairs. Wrong 
impressions are often created through 
the telling outside library doors of 
some little happening which, if 
viewed in its proper relation, would 
appear altogether differently. Within 
the staff itself there can also be too 
much gossip or subjects which, after 
all, relate only to individual members, 
and should be in the nature of confi- 
dential arrangements between the li- 
brarian and the staff member. Much 
jealously and discontent is often 
caused, for instance, by continual dis- 
cussion of salaries. It is a subject 
which is more generally talked than 
formerly, but this does not change 
the fact that, particularly in the 
smaller library where service is not 
definitely graded as in the larger one, 
to know and discuss the salaries that 
all her fellow-workers are drawing 
will in time make the assistant feei 
that she is not getting her just de- 
serts in relation to some one else. She 
is not likely to get the point of view 
of the librarian, as she has only her 
own case to think of and not is re- 
lation to the whole. 

Another phase of loyalty is that due 
co-workers. A smooth running or- 
ganization must have sympathy and 
cooperation between its members. 
One person who imposes on _ the 
others, or who misrepresents them to 
the one in authority, is a menace. A 
tattler is just as much to be avoided 
in a library as anywhere else. There 
are instances where loyalty to the 
policy of the institution requires that 
certain things be told the librarian re- 
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garding the other assistants, particu- 
larly if the one telling has been en- 
trusted with some supervisory author- 
ity, but this should not be confused 
with the carrying of tales thought- 
lessly or with the idea of making 
trouble. Personal antagonisms are 
certain destroyers of staff unity. 

The attitude of the different assist- 
ants toward one another presents 
many aspects. We have all known the 
person who thinks her work is all im- 
portant, who loses sight of the whole 
in her absorption in her little part. 
What some one else is doing for the 
library is of small matter. Her only 
concern is to have the biggest circula- 
tion in her department, regardless of 
the cost to other departments or arbi- 
trarily to carry through some particu- 
lar project in which she is interested. 
A certain amount of this may be cred- 
ited to pride in her work and a wish 
to succeed, which is altogether to be 
commended, but carried to an ex- 
treme it becomes the rankest selfish- 
ness and disregard for others. 

Nothing goes further toward mak- 
ing one an acceptable staff member 
than a cheerful disposition. Every one 
likes to work with the person who is 
genial and wholesome, who knows 
how to accept correction in the right 
spirit and does not cherish ill-feeling. 
The temperament of the assistant 
seems altogether as important a quali- 
fication as her ability. She may know 
ever so much and be ever so efficient 
and still be far from agreeable to 
associate with day after day. The 
atmosphere created in a library by a 
cheerful staff is always conducive to 
good work. 

This very quality which is so desir- 
able may lead, however, to something 
not so to be desired. Different staff 
members may become so congenial 
that they tend to break up into groups 
which are not loyal one to the other 
or to the library. Close staff friend- 
ships are not to be encouraged. It is 
much better to keep the relationship 
a business one—friendly, of course, 
but not chummy. 
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The library assistant must be 
honest. We are likely to associate 
honesty only with the handling of 
money. If only this application were 
to be made of the term, it would be 
not necessary for us to stress it par- 
ticularly here, for library people are 
not famed for having much of that 
commodity to handle. One can just 
as truly steal time as money. To be 
late day after day is the appropria- 
tion of something belonging to an- 
other, for the library is purchasing 
our time and those certain hours no 
more belong entirely to us. Often 
those employed think it perfectly 
right that they should be allowed extra 
time whenever library hours and out- 
side interests clash. The adjustment 
should be made on the side of the 
other interests. Not only is it an un- 
reasonable demand to ask repeatedly 
for extra privileges, but it is not fair 
to the other members of the staff who 
should be entitled to like privileges. 

Not only can the assistant cheat the 
library by not giving it the allotted 
number of hours, but she can be dis- 
honest in her use of the time she is 
there. She may perhaps deliberately 
waste time by not applying herself to 
her work and accomplishing the most 
she is capable of; she may perform 
some personal duty in library hours, 
such as writing letters; she may visit 
with her friends over the telephone or 
face to face at the loan desk for an 
unpardonably long time; she may 
talk with the other assistants on mat- 
ters wholly irrelevant to the library. 
All of these things are a misuse of 
time. To use every minute to ad- 
vantage is a great gift—always to see 
something to do and to keep busy 
without constantly having to be re- 
minded what to do. Method is also a 
great factor in the economical use of 
time. The appreciation of the rela- 
tive importance of things and the 
order in which they should be done 
leads to efficiency, as does also the 
seeing of a job to a finish instead of 
leaving loose ends to attend to later. 
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Then, carelessness is often appar- 
ent in an abuse of supplies and 
equipment. The same thrift and 
care should be exercised as though 
their price were coming out of own 
pockets. A wasteful use of sup- 
plies is an easy habit to fall into, but 
one which can work much harm to 
the library. 


The assistant’s attitude toward 
her library, her librarian and her co- 
workers connects up very closely 
with her attitude toward her profes- 
sion. To be able to accomplish the 
most in and for the library, she must 
ever keep up her professional con- 
tacts. This will reflect itself in her 
work, and is no more than she will 
wish to do if she is truly interested. 
The reading of professional journals, 
attendance at library meetings and 
membership in library organizations 
will keep her in touch with new 
ideas and movements in her field of 
work. Any opportunity she has of 
promoting this contact and increas- 
ing her technical knowledge should 
be welcomed as a necessary part of 
her professional equipment. And 
the returns to herself will be so 
worth the effort. In making herself 
more valuable she will make her 
work mean more to her and be able 
to give her best effort to it without 
a sense of drudgery. 


The Assistant’s Opportunities to 
Serve Her Public. 


[By EFFrie STILLFIELD, Public Library, 
Peoria, Illinois.] 


Miss Stillfield said that the assist- 
ant had as many opportunities to 
serve her public as the library, had 
patrons, as each came with a spec- 
ial need. 


For convenience, she had _ ar- 
ranged her talk under separate 
heads, first the opportunity to serve 
the business man. He must first 
know that there is something in the 
library for him. The Peoria library 
had recently opened and advertised 
its Business room. The information 
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offered must be accurate and 
promptly given. There is more dif- 
ficulty in interesting the workin 
man in the library, but they had 
found many opportunities to help 
workmen who were ambitious to 
fill better positions, but needed ad- 
ditional technical knowledge. One 
instance cited was that of a man 
who wished to take a position in a 
garage but needed to know of the 
construction and working of cars. 


Work with children presents a 
marvelous field. There is the plastic 
mind of the child, ready to be guid- 
ed. 


Newcomers receive their impres- 
sions of the library from the loan 
desk assistant. One stranger who 
came in to inquire direction to a 
certain building said—“Do you 
know why I came to the Library?” 
“It was because my daughter told 
me if I wanted to know anything 
at any time to go to the public li- 
brary.” She was sent rejoicing 
upon her way with the desired in- 
formation. 


Then there is the club woman 
who comes for all sorts of informa- 


tion. One came into our library 
who wanted material on her favorite 
composer. She really wasn’t at all 
sure who her favorite composer 
was, but she was sure that any one 
the assistant selected would be all 
right. Another club woman came 
to get her favorite poem. There was 
to be a contest in her club. Her 
favorite poem was selected for her 
by the assistant, and a second selec- 
tion added, in case the first selection 
had been pre-empted. Sure enough 
it had, but the second one received 
honorable mention. 


There are the teachers, and the 
Sunday School teachers, who need 
suggestions as to the best helps to 
be used in their work. There are 
individual readers who need special 
help-tense, worried people who need 
reading that will redirect their 
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thinking. One man who had come There is an opportunity for hos- 
to Dr. Wiley in a dreadful mental pital service, which is up-to-date, al- 
state had been very greatly helped most an unworked field, and lastly, 
by having new fields of thought there is the great “General Public” 
opened to him. with its unceasing demands. 





